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The Best Summer Fiction 


‘©The book may easily be ranked as the best work yet done by 


*Mr. Davis.’’"—San Francisco Chronicle, 


VERA, THE MEDIUM 


y 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Illustrated by FREDERIC DORR STEELE, $1.50 


**So you are looking for light summer reading, something that 
will entertain your lazy wits without overstraining your massive intel- 
lect on a sultry day. Well, here is one book that fills the bill—a 
novelette called ‘Vera, the Medium;’ written by your old friend 
Richard Harding Davis. It is some time since we have had a long 
story from Mr. Davis, and this one is done with rather more skill than 
we are wont to expect at his hands. In some respects it is even better 
than ‘Soldiers of Fortune,’ ''—Aecord-Herald, 


HALFWAY HOUSE 


By $1.50 
MAURICE HEWLETT 


A Novel of such striking beauty, of feeling and language, of such power and 
originality, that it is absorbing at the first reading, and a permanent pleasure. The 
characters of Mary Middleham, of Senhouse the inconsequent wanderer and botanist, 
of Germain Duplessis, and the delightfully amusing company who wander through the 
garden parties and balls, and the streets and the countryside are extraordinarily vivid. 
Not to read it is to miss the book of literary importance of the day. 


“Singularly Satisfying.” —V. Y. Z7idune. 


THE STAGE DOOR - - - By Charles Belmont Davis 


“This book exerts a fascination deserving analysis. The author’s study is a triumph 
of atmosphere, the triumph of environment.”—V. Y. Post. Illustrated, $1.50 


THE NUN - - - - - - - By Rene Bazin 


“His work eats into the heart and lives in the memory as do but few books from 
modern authors.’’—London Daily Telegraph. $1.00 


TRUE STORIES OF CRIME - - = - _— By Arthur Train 


“Is more interesting than anything Gaboriau or Conan Doyle ever wrote.”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Illustrated, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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Books Every Nature-Lover 
Will Like 


Feathered Game of the Northeast 


By WALTER H. RICH. With 87 full-page illustrations. $3.00, net. 
“Thank you for the book. Both my son and I find ourselves referring to it with 


much satisfaction. It is a valuable contribution to our game bird literature.” 
—JOHN BURROUGHS 


Afield With the Seasons 


By JAMES BUCKHAM. Illustrated from photographs. $1.25, net. 


“Charming thoughts and rambles alone with nature, by one of the few whom 
nature lets into her secrets.”—A READER. 


All the Year in the Garden 


By ESTHER MATSON. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. Limp leather, $1.50, net. 
A unique nature calendar compiled from many great writers. Just the thing for 


Pt Short Studies in Botany 
for Children 


By HARRIET C. COOPER. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
‘A simple and attractive first course which children can follow for themselves.” 
















RICHARD JEFFERIES WORKS 


The Life of the Fields 
The Open Air 


- Nature Near London 


Three handy volumes, each 75 cents cloth and $1.00 limp leather. Set, $2.25 
cloth, $3.00 leather. 


The rapidly growing demand for the works of “our most delightful nature essayist 
since Thoreau ” makes this issue of his chief books timely. It includes his most popular 
books, beautifully printed and bound in pocket-size volumes. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
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BOOKS THAT COUNT 


The ANCIENT LAW By ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author of ‘‘ The Deliverance,” ‘‘The Wheel of Life,’”’ etc. 


** A distinct advance in the work of an author who ranks with the best of our 
women novelists."—N. Y. Times. 

“Miss Ellen Glasgow's books are always distinguished by the bestowal of 
unstinted labor on her writing, and ‘The Ancient Law’ is no exception to the 


rule.”—The London Spectator. $1.50 


JACK SPURLOCK— Prodigal 


By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 













Mr. Lorimer’s best book : full of wit, humor, epi- 


gram and sound horse sense. 


“If you are in the dumps and want to get clear of 
them, take up this story." —Brooklyn Citizen. 


“Tt is very distinctly funny.”"—New York Times. 
Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. $1.50 


The SPANISH JADE _ sy maurice HEWLETT 


Author of ‘‘The Forest Lovers,” ‘‘Richard Yea-and-Nay,” etc. 


“No reader is likely to go far with ‘The Spanish Jade’ without being 
reminded of Carmen . . . . let it be remembered that so eminent a critic as 
Frederick Harrison has pronounced Mr. Hewlett’s novels better than those of Sir 
Walter Scott.""—Springfield Sunday Republican. 

Illustrated and decorated in color by W. Hyde. 


Special price 90 cents net, postage 10 cents 


SOWING SEEDS IN DANNY | 
By MRS. NELLIE L. McCLUNG 


Mrs. McClung is a new writer who has both humor and sentiment, and her 
account of the Watsons and their neighbors—centering around small Danny 
and the Pink Lady and Pearl—will surprise and delight all lovers of bright 
fiction. Frontispiece. $1.00 
















POTTED FICTION _ say Jonn KeNnprick BANGS 





A selection of “‘ canned literature"’ from the world’s quickest sellers ‘‘ put up 
in slices for hurried readers."" It contains all the fiction news that’s fit to print. 


Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 25 cents. 








133 EAST 16th STREET 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., new vork city 
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° JUST WHEREIN LIES THE 
Paths Crossing COMPELLING CHARM OF 
A ROMANCE OF THE PLAINS 

By MAUDE CLARK GAY The Jayhawker 


Author of By JOHN A. MARTIN 









“THE KNITTING 
























The indescribable something that 
OF THE SOULS” brings the reader so completely under 
‘ its spells—each must discover for 
A tale of intense dra- Ai eaall 
matic fire and pathos and : 
beauty. The character of It is a masterly story of such scenes as 
the heroine alone—wilful, civilization never before, and perhaps never 
daring, passionate Claire, again will witness—the first days of the 
with her adorable beauty settlement of the plains. The soul of the 
and her fearless spirit— strong man breathes through every page— 
must place this novel in the the hot blood of youth runs riot—love's 
very front rank of the bitter-sweet flowers here too—and there is 
ot season's fiction. a power and resourcefulness even in his 
CLAIRE villains that challenges our admiration. 
Splendidly Illustrated. Richly Spirited Illustrations. Hand- 






somely Bound. $1.50 


Bound in Red and Gold. $1.50 
THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 









Ghe Car and 


By 
Grace Sartwell Mason 


the Dady 


an 


Percy F. Megargel 








Two opposed automobile designers, an Italian and an American, adore Betty, the 






charming daughter of a millionaire manufacturer. The dashing Italian has the apparent 






advantage in both car and the lady’s affections, but Jerry Fleming stakes everything on the 






virtues of his own machine and proposes a race from New York to Portland, Oregon. The 






story of this race between Vannuccini and Fleming, for the hand of Betty, is one of the 






delightful surprises of the year. It is a record, too, of an actual trip—and will appeal with 






unerring results to motorists, idealists, and to all who love a good yarn. $1.50 
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Best Summer Books 


FROM OUR LIST 


Humor 


The Wooing of Calvin Parks 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS 


In this story the creator of ‘“‘Geoffrey Strong’’ and ‘‘Mrs, Tree’’ reverts to one of the 
happiest of her many phases of activity and portrays with delightful reality the queer, quaint, 
odd and lovable characters of her own “‘ Down East” neighiborhood. It is a book with a 
laugh on every page, a surprise in every chapter, and not a tear from beginning to end. 

INustrated, 12mo. $1.25 


Fiction 


A Comedy of Mammon 


A most clever and amusing satire on the follies of the smart set of English society, with 
interesting side-lights on their would-be associates and imitators, by a writer who has a first- 
hand knowledge of her subject. The brightest piece of work since the ‘‘Visits of Elizabeth."' 

Illustrated, cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


Summer Travel for Girls 


A Journey of Joy 
By AMY E. BLANCHARD 


Author of “Janet's College Career,’’ “‘A Girl of '76,"" “‘A Daughter of Freedom,” etc. 


A fresh and charming story of the travels and adventures of three American girls in Europe. 
Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman; cover design by Amy Sacker. Large 12mo. $1.50 


General 


Some African Highways 
By CAROLINE KIRKLAND 


With an introduction by Lieutenant-General Baden- Powell. 


A trip made by two American women to Uganda and the Transvaal. It is published 
with the hope of interesting other Americans in one of the most fascinating and unique 
tours which can be made with entire safety and great comfort. With map and numerous 
illustrations. Cloth, large 12mo. $1.50 


Woman’s Cause 
By CAROL NORTON, C. S. D. 


A strikingly powerful essay on this most vital subject by the prominent exponent of the 
New Thought. This work should appeal strongly to all followers of the Christian Science 
movement. Small 12mo. net 75c. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, Boston 
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The BISHOP'S 
EMERALDS 


HOUGHTON TOWNLEY 


ERE’S a book that stands head and shoulders above anything you 
have read in years. The plot centers around a clever thief—a 
sort of gentleman burglar—who plots to steal the Bishop’s emer- 

alds (valued at $100,000). By 2 chain of coincidences the thief is al- 
ready married to the Bishop's wife. 


With a plot that is absolutely original and a literary polish that is 
superb, Mr. Townley writes a story that can’t help being one of the 
most important books of this or any other year. 


Will Grefe’s illustrations are admirable. 


W. J. WATT & CO., Publishers NEW YORK 
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To make sure canned goods 
are pure, you must do up 
your own. 


It’s just as easy as buying and much safer and 
healthier. The stories we hear about canning 
factories are not pleasant, and even if not all true, 
we certainly run risk. 

By the use of Mrs. Rorer’s book ‘‘Canning and 
Preserving’’ you can readily put up all the various 
fruits and vegetables without any loss of time or 
materials by experimenting. She has done all that. 
All you’ve got to do is to follow directions, and 
your results are sure and certain. 

The book tells how to can all the fruits and 
vegetables, how to preserve, make syrups, fruit 
butters, marmalades, etc. 

The cost of the book is very trifling compared 
with its great value—only 50 cents, bound in cloth. 
We send it by mail and pay the postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, : PHILADELPHIA 
418 Sansom Street 


Mrs. Rorer’s Hot Weather Dishes 


Just the book for the heated term. Cloth, 50 cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book, $2.00 net Philadelphia Cook Book, $1.75 
Every Day Menu Book, $1.50 net Made Over Dishes, 50 cents. 
Cakes, Icings and Fillings, 50 cents net New Salads, 50 cents 

My Best 250 Recipes, 50 cents net Bread and Bread Making, 50 cents 


Your bookseller has these books or can get them for you, 
or you can send to us. 
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Edward Everett Hale 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
T was Sir Walter Scott who jotted down in a note-book on the back of 
maintained in his earlier days a chair in some branch railway station— 
I that every successful heroic which may be more probable—it is equally 
(So YD) poem must be some man’s his own. He disarms the criticism of 
autobiography. The more others by keener self-criticism. Thus, for 


one studies the writings of 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the more the 
reader becomes disposed to class them all 
as chapters in a personal memoir. As Haw- 
thorne went to one extreme when dealing 
with the public, that extreme being in the 
direction of self-concealment, so Dr. Hale, 
without effort, and without even taking 
time to make apologies, represents the 
other extreme. He has always been at 
each point his own Boswell, his own 
Pepys, his own Montaigne. If his books 
must have a collective title, they might all 
be grouped under that which he chose, or 
which selected itself, for a single one of 
them, Memories of a Hundred Years, 
save that he was even then, perhaps, too 
limited in his estimate as to the total time 
covered. Looked at from this point of 
view, one finds him always-readable. Ap- 
proach his most systématic work, on the 
other hand, as if it were.a carefully con- 
structed school-geography, or a new edi- 
tion of Mills’s Logic, and you will surely 
be disappointed. Nor could anyone be 
found more ready than himself to recog- 
nize the truth that-lies behind this classifi- 
cation. 

He is a man to whom the public looks 
with certainty for sevéral things—vast and 
varied experience, ready human sympathy, 
frank communicativeness, inexhaustible 
memories. On the other hand, as to the 
scarcely minor virtues of systematic 
method, strict justice, and laborious ac- 
curacy, the critic cannot so confidently feel 
sure. No style of writing is more dis- 
tinctly individual than his; whether his 
page be written in his private study or 


instance, he obtained his own unsurpassed 
readiness in off-hand speaking by follow- 
ing the direct advice of his uncle and 
namesake, Edward Everett, who never 
practiced off-hand speaking himself. The 
counsel was fortified, it seems, by the still 
more pungent exhortation of the Rev. 
Orville Dewey, who advised him to make 
a speech “whenever anyone was fool 
enough to ask him,” and by the more com- 
prehensive counsel of President James 
Walker, of Harvard, who suggested to 
him that in repeating a sermon, he should 
always leave out all the fine points. No 
man is more ready than Hale himself to 
point out his own limitations, disappoint- 
ments and even failures: thus in his Mem- 
ories of a Hundred Years he tells us of 
his “unknown” novel, East and. West or 
the New Olio, and describes to us how 
he printed his pamphlet in favor of the 
immediate settlement of Texas from the 
Northern States, doing it at his own cost, 
and never yet having found anybody, ex- 
cept his immediate circle of friends and 
the proof-readers, who had ever read those 
sixteen pages, or a single person who had 
gone to Texas on his appeal. 

He says at the beginning of his last chap- 
ter in Memories, “I am told that a certain 
arrogance sometimes expresses itself in my 
writing. For this I apologize.” It is to 
be noticed, however, on the other hand, 
that, unlike the practice of most autobiog- 
raphers, his extensive index to this book 
omits his own name, and he also cautions 
his readers that an autobiography is simply 
the invitation of the writer that his read- 
ers should look through one man’s key- 
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hole upon the landscape of a hundred 
years’ horizon, and that all must remember 
that through one keyhole you cannot see 
the whole. He was once asked, he tells 
us, to furnish in two thousand words, a 
sketch of the literature of a hundred years, 
and consoles himself with the thought that 
no one else will ever know how many 
things he left out. “I, who was bred in a 





Dr. Hale and His Children 


From a photograph many years old 


newspaper office,” he says, “know, first, 
that of whatever is put in the newspaper, 
half the people who see it do not read it; 
second, that half of those do not under- 
stand it; third, that of the half who under- 
stand it, half do not believe it; fourth, that 
of the half who believe it, fully half forget 
it; fifth, that the half who remember it are 
probably of no great account anyway. This 
may be accepted by way of parenthesis and 
forgotten with the rest.” 

Such keen and simple statements of fact 
do something to explain a source of re- 
peated criticism of Dr. Hale, as, for in- 
stance, on the. ground that he more than 
once denied the right of English abolition- 
ists, like George Thompson and Harriet 
Martineau, to criticise American slavery. 
Hale himself gives, unconsciously, a partial 
vindication of this when he says that for 
the foundation facts from which the truth 
of history is to be discovered, we must be 
very careful how we trust the memories 
of men. This is virtually admitting that 
he cannot trust his own memory, and that 
in a foreign country people must: always 








be still more self-distrustful. He, himself, 
would certainly make no claim to infalli- 
bility. No man was a warmer admirer 
than he of his neighbor, Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, whom the newspapers described as 
the hero of the Greek Revolution, who had 
narrowly missed being that of the Polish 
Revolution, also; this last adventure re- 
sulting in his being confined in a Prussian 
dungeon, and finally being sent six hundred 
miles to the border under the charge of a 
gendarme. It was Hale, himself, who said 
of Dr. Howe, at the memorial service held 
for him in Boston in 1876, “This is the 
man who through the course of his life 
redeemed that word philanthropist from 
the scorn which was falling on it.” Yet if 
Dr: Howe could leave his country and take 
a personal share in three different national 
revolutions, it is hard to see why Thomp- 
son and Martineau could not at least cross 
the Atlantic and express their opinions 
about one reform. 

Dr. Hale has, in short, like most men, 
what the French call the defects of his 
qualities. His criticisms sometimes take 
the form of undue severity, but are far 


























Edward Everett Hale 


Forty-five years ago 


oftener open to the charge of including 
trivial inaccuracies, more apt to be apolo- 
getic than malicious. No man speaks so 
readily of contemporaries with a prefix 
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“Dear,” and no man adheres to friends 
more fixedly; his imaginary heroes some- 
times become invisible in the dusk of years, 
or are kept in sight by the divergence of 
opinion, but he always holds to them, and 
usually has visions of writing their biog- 
raphy. When he does, it is in many re- 
spects a happy day for them, their friends 
or their memories. His volume on Lowell 
and His Friends, for instance, will be 
found, as years go on, to be one of the very 
best yet written about a most interesting 
group and period, giving its flavor more 
vividly than anything else yet printed, and 
yet there was hardly a chapter which did 
not, as originally published in the “Out- 
look,” contain some error of detail which, 
on being pointed out, would be readily ad- 
mitted by its author and its place filled at 
once by some still better anecdote. His 
statements are not always quite secure as 
to details, as when, for instance, he de- 
scribes Lowell as being suspended from 
his class at Harvard and deprived of the 


honors of his class poem, for mere neglect 
of morning prayers. It followed, in truth, 
as the present writer can testify, from the 
point of view of an eye-witness, because 
of the more heinous impropriety of Low- 
ell’s going to prayers once too often, and 
standing up directly in front of the ven- 
erable clergyman who had just begun the 
service, and bowing right and left to his 
classmates, who had just chosen him, by 
a majority almost nominal, to be class poet. 
[ write this with a letter before me from 
an aged clergyman, now deceased, who 
wrote out the description of the scene for 
me many years ago. [But this occurred at 
a period when Lowell was, as he said at 
Concord nearly fifty years later, “a flighty 
and exceedingly youthful boy.” That boy- 
ishness of impulse which lasted through 
life with Lowell has lasted still longer with 
his biographer, and will always be recog- 
nized as one of the attractive qualities of 
Edward Everett Hale. 


The Home of Edward Everett Hale 
At Roxbury, Massachusetts 
Photograph by Vander Weyde 
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The Elixir of Truth 


An Impression of Edward Everett Hale 


By W. de Wagstaffe 


(‘‘ Pendennis ’’) 


HERE is something indefin- 
ably cruel in the final epi- 
7 sodes of an old man. 

@ 2) We may soften the cruel- 
ties of old age with pictur- 
esque opiates of sentiment 

and association, but the dissolution of 

concrete power in nature is the tragedy of 
human experience. 

The line of least resistance is the best. 

It is a false heroism to take issue with 
the unseen enemy, for that he is, whether 
you clothe him in raiment of great light 
or not. We live in a lost paradise, at best. 

There is no violation of truth that does 
not, in however small degree, shorten the 
artist-life. Most of us are obedient to 
our wages, but in every generation a few 
men and women live by the light of in- 
spired truth in them, and the rest of us 
marvel at the sacrifices this implies. There 
are sO many agreeable compromises by 
which to approximate a measure of 
worldly success, that it is a wonder there 
is any work of art achieved, so smug and 
self-satisfied are we with the little foot- 
paths and byways of self-support. 

“Be content with a small income, a little 
nest-egg, for the disaster of the common- 
place is sure to come,” said a wise one. 

If there were an elixir of youth? 

Well, it is within reach, and it is labeled 
“truth.” Truth at the expense of pleasant 
theories of sweet expedients, of joyous 
vanities and the sensuous music of illu- 
sionary sentiment. How smoothly and 
easily one writes these echoes from the 
hidden cave of one’s aspiration! Only an 
elect few awaken such echoes with pro- 
phetic voices, often grown timid in the 
effort to be heard. 

The elixir of truth is the elixir of eter- 
nal youth: it makes the eye see well, keeps 
the mind alive, and stays the withering 
of imagination. 

A beneficent order of things has placed 
it close by, that we may take a draught 


early or late in life. Without it we can- 
not survive the commonplace disaster. 

The artist nature is peculiarly adapted 
to understand perplexing symptoms, to re- 
sist the faintness of disillusion. And yet 
there are the inevitable final episodes of 
life, that compel us to brave the tempta- 
tions of truth’s elixir. 

Strong men grow weakest when they 
feel their grasp on the heart’s desire slip- 
ping slowly away, but there is always a 
flash of the old-time power in the eyes 
of a big man who has begun to make “a 
big reckoning in a little room.” We've all 
seen, at some time, this catastrophe of 
nature, and I never encounter it without 
a profound sense of our predestined waste. 

I remember a pilgrimage to a lovely 
hill in New England to visit Donald G. 
Mitchell, our long-beloved “Ik Marvel,” 
dear to the memory of every celibate who 
read his Reveries of a Bachelor. He was 
feeble, childish, dazed at sight of a strange 
face. His daughters were caring for him 
like a precious infant whose growth was 
in doubt. But something about his fine 
old face, a vague, inexpressible tenderness, 
the expression of a man who had once 
lived amid the remote splendor of unbiased 
sentiment, made one look at him with the 
interest one has in a rare volume of pre- 
cious thought. 

The elixir of youth he had drained early 
in life, for he had lived to the utmost the 
integrity of sentiment. 

Then, look at Mark Twain, inoculating 
the monster of age with the virus of youth- 
ful gayety, ridiculing it with a debonair 
defiance in white flannels! Even William 
Dean Howells keeps turning out “copy” 
with utter indifference to the disparity of 
age between himself and the spirit of 
romance; and as to Weir Mitchell, his re- 
sources grow younger with every new book 
he turns out. 

These old fellows in literature are won- 
derful examples of the intellectual elixir 
of truth. 
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I must confess that my regard of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale was somewhat preju- 
diced for a while by the advertising zeal of 
a popularized publication, in his behalf 
(or, rather, in their own behalf). For a 
long time, I couldn't enter a railway train 
or a surface car without being confronted 
with the embarrassing question, “Do you 
love this old man?” printed in bold type 
under a rather sad portrait of Dr. Hale. 
How was it possible to love an old gentle- 
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South Congregational Church in Boston 


Doctor Hale was Pastor here for many years, and is 
now Pastor Emeritus 


man who insisted upon knowing whether 
you did or not, merely from his photo- 
graph? It smacked of insincerity, of 
endless doubts as to whether he ought to 
be loved in so promiscuously public a 
fashion. No doubt he was, and is, as any 
man of his direct Puritan instincts should 
be, but, supposing Mark Twain was to be 
labeled, “It is to laugh!” or Howells, 
“Isn't he dear?” or Weir Mitchell, “He is 
good for the nerves!” Americans can 
accomplish as well in literature as the 
best contemporary writers. Let us respect 
them, and spare them a tabloid posterity. 

Unfortunately there still lingers in my 
mind, and there always will, this regret- 
able feature of Dr. Hale’s celebrity. Be- 
sides, my focus is but a snapshot, and can, 
no doubt, be disputed by contrast with the 
opinion of those who have had the priv- 
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ilege of Dr. Hale’s acquaintance a long 
time. 

[ saw him in his own home in Roxbury. 
What a remote, wrinkled, solemn old 
house it is! Hidden in a mass of thick 
foliage, that screened its weather-stained 
form as an old man’s beard hides the 
mold of his chin, or his bushy eyebrows 
shield by the grace of time his old eyes 
from the glare. The house itself was once 
a commanding figure on the top of a hill, 
where all who passed within miles and 
miles could see it. Like its present occu- 
pant, it was once a mighty figure of 
strength and vigor and architectural integ- 
rity. Its present tottering dignity shows 
but the outward scars, for here again, like 
the man it shelters, it is a place of exqui- 
site elixirs within. 

The heart of the place, one felt at once, 
was the Doctor’s study. What a quiet, 
steady, calm, well-ordered old heart it was, 
to be sure! The Doctor was*not at home 
when I called, and the matron who let 
me in led me through wide halls, round 
stairways and surprising corners, which 
one finds in these old houses, to this room 
of books and meditation, and intellectual 
elixirs of truth. 

She entered it with a religiously timid 
step, and I found myself tiptoeing as if 
it were a private sanctum rarer than most 
others. 

Everything was in the most perfect 
order. 

His desk, his books, his easychair, the 
little table burdened with the modern fact 
and fiction of periodical commercialism— 
they were all straightened out, carefully 
dusted, evenly arranged. The system of 
the old house was perfect, almost irritat- 
ing, in its healthful orderliness. No scat- 
tering of plans, no emotional uncertainty 
of expression, no moment of desperate 
doubt in which some page of “copy” had 
fluttered aimlessly to the ground. Evena 
big waste-basket had been coerced by 
stringent methods to cast out of sight its 
miscellaneous contents. 

It was empty, but of course it had been 
full in the morning, full of the disorders 
that had no place in this heart of perfect 
action, this central motive power of house- 
hold order. 

Here was symbolized the elixir of 
truth. No place, no hidden corner for 
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the ingenious if thoughtless weed to choke 
its way into this restful literary garden of 
meditative posies. 

The sun was sinking. Its gold had 
changed to sober bronze as the last faint 
rays came in through the big study win- 
dow, and as the shadows deepened, and 
the room in their melting process seemed 
to fade from tangible to intangible forms, 
I was alone, apart, at a great distance 
from the noise and bustle of a revengeful 
world. 

I was in the heart of an old man, look- 
ing out upon the deep experience of his 
battle with the world, and, assuming for 
the moment his means of action, I could 
find only one solution to the quiet com- 
fort of his old age—he had drained deep 
the elixir of truth, and it had kept him in 
this sweet order of mind and heart. 

An old phaeton drove up the little grav- 
eled road, to a side door that led into the 
study. A woman's voice, cheerful, solic- 
itous, like the coaxing voice of a nurse 
with a lovable child, brought me out of 
the gloaming, and, leaning on her arm, 
Dr. Hale came in. 

He walked, leaning heavily on her, but 
briskly, with an air of indomitable energy 
in spite of physical weakness, and slid into 
the easychair. His voice was clear, un- 
wavering, with a certain defiance, in the 
very culture of its tone, to his uncontrol- 
lable weariness. His breath came rapidly, 
in little gasps, his exhaustion was plainly 
visible, and yet the spirit of this old man 
was undauntable in its defiant youth. 
Some drops were hastily poured from a 
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little vial he carried in his waistcoat 
pocket into a glass of water, and he drank 
them perfunctorily, indifferent to the 
necessity of their purpose. 

He eagerly regretted to have kept me 
waiting. Had I come to negotiate terms 
for an article with him? It was my regret 
that I had not, and too plainly was it his 
regret also. 

“T am never interviewed, I write my- 
self,’’ he said crisply, and there was noth- 
ing more considerate than that in his atti- 
tude. His business senses were unim- 
paired, the elixir of truth he had taken 
early in life had not confused the practical 
issues of the world. 

He showed me a little pamphlet maga- 
zine, of which he was editor, with much 
pride, and then asked some questions of a 
mutual acquaintance in New York, in- 
spired by frank curiosity of a Boston type. 

My chief impression of him as he sat 
before me in the easychair was of a giant 
withered by the weather of age, but out- 
wardly weather-beaten only. 

His spirit was still young, young as it 
was first born, eager, energetic, certain in 
its course. There was no menacing 
warmth of feeling in his attitude toward 
the stranger, that would embarrass his 
future relations. New England had 
clothed him, too, in her social armor of 
reserve, and behind this iron corselet of 
self-esteem no one could intrude. 

Edward Everett Hale has made an in- 
delible mark upon his generation, but it is 
a classic line—straight, undeviating, emo 
tionally uneventful. 


On a Green Slope 
By Mary Robertine Stokes 


T is as if I trod sweet Sicily 
This emerald slope beside the sapphire bay, 
Where brown herds browse and white sheep nibbling 


stray ; 


Where clover blooms arrest the wandering bees, 
And piped song comes out from tilting trees 


When, Daphnis-like, the wind a lyric frees. 





Dr. Hale as a Man of Letters 


By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 


REMEMBER little of my 

life before I was five or six 

years old; but if I could go 

back in thought to the day of 

my birth I should not re- 

member my father as a 
young man, for he was at that time over 
forty, I have been told, and have read a 
good deal of his earlier years, as that he 
was born in 1822, that he was educated 
at the Boston Latin School and Harvard 
College, in the class of 1839, and that he 
entered the ministry and was first settled 
at Worcester, where he stayed for ten 
years, and afterward at Boston, where he 
built up the South Congregational Church. 
That is the church that I remember, not 
the first meeting house on Washington 
street, near Dover, but the second, on 
Union Park street. But there are hun- 
dreds of people who could say more of 
my father’s life in those earlier days than 
I, for they remember him then, and per- 
haps worked with him in carrying on the 
different kinds of work whereby they 
made themselves useful to the city, the 
State, or the country. When one gets to 
the seventies, to the times that I remember, 
one somehow feels that the greatest work 
of the nineteenth century was done. Im- 
mense railroad and industrial expansion 
there was still to come, of course. But 
the battles for ideas, for rights, for prin- 
ciples—these seem to have come to an end 
with the Civil War: things worked up to 
that and there was a climax. For a time 
then things were dull, at least I used to 
think so as a young man. It seemed harder 
to get enthusiastic over Civil Service Re- 
form than it would have been to have 
warmed up over slavery or States’ Rights. 
However that be, I think my father’s chief 
diligence as a man of letters began with 
the seventies. He had, of course, written 
a good deal before that, and some of his 
very best, but I am thinking of the time 
when literature was an important element 
in his life. In the seventies he had much 
practical work, but it was in those years 
and the following, I believe, that he gave 
himself most to letters. 


One of my earliest recollections of my 
father is his telling me the story of the 
Trojan War, as we walked together at 
low tide on the Great Brewster, in Boston 
Harbor ; that may have been in 1869. But 
I mention that only as a date, for I do not 
mean to give personal recollections here, 
but rather to give some impressions of my 
father’s writings, particularly his stories, 
as I read them over now and then, with 
the thought of his personality in mind. 
There is a school of critics, as is well 
known, which holds that you must know 
a man from A to Z before you can appre- 
ciate his works. I do not believe entirely 
in that theory, and surely no one would 
suppose that I was going to present a crit- 
ical study of my father’s works. But I 
read them now and then, and think a good 
deal of his life and his teaching, and of all 
that I have got out of it. A man asked 
me the other day what particular ideal and 
teaching I had got from my father. I 
found it rather difficult to summarize off- 
hand, nor do I much remember his en- 
larging and enforcing particular views for 
my advantage. Still, as I read his books 
I see constantly ideas that were frequent 
in his life and conversation, and which I 
absorbed from him, doubtless quite uncon- 
sciously. So I can perhaps put down some 
things that another would not think of, 
whereas when it comes to a literary esti- 
mate there are hundreds who could make 
a keener and wiser one than I. 

I have been rather a student of rhetoric 
and style for a good many years, but I 
rarely think of style in reading his stories. 
Some critics call style the way one writes, 
so that everybody has his own style, some 
bad, some good; and others call style some 
especial, particular, but elusive and inde- 
finable quality, something that only a few 
people have, and not many more recognize. 
Of these few I am not sure that I am one, 
and therefore have always been more inter- 
ested in the other idea of style, as the par- 
ticular way any given man writes. I sup- 
pose everyone has his own “way of think- 
ing,” as they used to say, and if so every 
one will have his own way of writing, if he 
write at all. So De Foe has a style, Field- 
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ing has a style, Scott has a style, though 
I fancy all they did was to get a start and 
hurry on as fast as pen.could cover paper. 
Now in that sense certainly Dr. Hale has a 
style, and an eminently clear one. 

But from the other standpoint: suppose 
we inquire whether he be a true artist 
whose style is a piece of true art? Well, 
he certainly had very definite ideas about 
the way to write: you may find them in 
How to Do It, and indeed scattered 
about everywhere in his stories. He knew 
perfectly well what he was about when he 
wrote. Still he did not have the ideas of 
some important people often called “styl- 
ists.” Take people like Walter Pater and 
Henry James, who have so much style that 
many fail to understand them; or Stev- 
enson and Maurice Hewlett, who, though 
comprehensible, are a little fantastic. Dr. 
Hale, of course, has no such style as one 
of them: he could never have worked over 
his writing as they must have done. So 
far as I remember, he wrote rather fast, 
usually dictating, read his work over with 
some corrections, and when he felt that he 
had done the thing as well as he could at 
the time, he let it go and turned to some- 
thing else. I do not know surely, but I 
have always felt that some time or other 
he may have made up his mind that it was 
best to do as much work as possible while 
it was day, to do his best to help the world 
along in whatever fashion seemed the most 
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effective at any given time, to give up the 
idea of being a quiet scholar, a leisurely 
man of letters, a studious theologian, (if 
we can ever imagine him such), who 
worked with an eye to posterity, to time 
and eternity, and rather to be a man who 
kept his eye on the life of his time and 
its needs, and whatever work he saw, did 
it with his might, so long as he could do it, 
and then turned to what came next. At 
any rate, whether he ever considered the 
case and made the decision, so it is that his 
work has always impressed me—fresh, 
intensely personal, full of ideas and pur- 
pose, original. 

Full of ideas, one must say, for as one 
rereads his older stories they are so full 
of thoughts and conceptions that those who 
know him remember coming out at one 
time or another in his talk or his work. 
Just what they all are, one would not say; 
perhaps they may be summarized in the 
frequent thought of the ideal community, 
the perfect world. Not presented in any 
particular plan, as a rule, any modern 
Utopia, but recurrent, appearing in the 
stories over and over again, as the little 
settlement at Tripp’s Cove, or the extrava- 
gance of the Brick Moor, as in Sybaris, or 
the realism of Hampton, or even in a 
vacant New York lot in his new Crusoe, 
cr in his frequent groups of people in Pull- 
man cars. He is one of those who look 
forward to the Kingdom of Heaven on 
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earth, and see it to be a life not so very 
different in its elements from the life that 
we know, however different in its results. 
The Perfect World brought in by the Ten 
Times One Clubs was but the cream of our 
world, as one might say, or better, our 
world so leavened that the whole was 
leaven, a world in which people thought of 
others as readily as of themselves. His 
believing in a Perfect World made him 
what people call an optimist, and made 
him call people who were impressed with 
this imperfect world pessimists. It was 
not because he looked on the bright side 
of things, but because he believed in good- 
ness, improvement, perfection. So he was 
(and is) in advance of his time: not a 
few of the things which he used to talk of 
in a half romancing way have come to 
pass, though often enough, of course, in 
some other way than he thought of him- 
self. 

I have heard that the nineteenth cen- 
tury was one in which people were earnest 
for their rights, and other people's rights, 
and that in this century people think more 
about their duties and other people’s. It 
may be so, though I am not very sure of 
the distinction, but if it be, my father was 
a man ahead of his time in this respect, 
as well as others. I do not suppose that 
he ever gave much abstract consideration 
to the question of right as such, or of duty 
as such. But his mind must have been 
constantly turning over what one man 
owed another or others, and I feel quite 
sure that his abstract, his typical, his ideal 
man (if we may so speak of one so con- 
crete) thought more of what he could do 
for others than of what he could demand 
from them. One of the mottoes or say- 
ings that he used to quote in earlier days 
was noblesse oblige, with the idea in mind 
that those who aspired to real nobility of 
life would find that it bound them pretty 
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definitely to do what they could for others, 
without much regard of what others could 
do for them. 

There is a gC 0d deal of this in his stories, 
teaching, one might call it, but the teaching 
of a companion, or the teaching of life it- 
self, rather than the teaching of a teacher. 
I find among his stories one and another 
that are not often mentioned now, which 
have the idea as freshly and as finely as 
some better known. One of them is the 
story of “The Two Princes,” one with the 
cognizance of the lark and the motto 
Proprior Deo, the other with the water-rat, 
and the motto Enough. I cannot form an 
idea of how it might seem to a fresh 
reader, but the ideas seem as if I had 
always been familiar with them. I should 
not wonder if he told the story to us boys 
before he wrote it. I remember his doing 
so with the story of “In His Name,” which 
has the same familiarity. 

So his ideas, to one who reads his stories, 
get to be natural, familiar things. But 
besides his ideas he has also the power over 
the emotions. I remember once long ago, 
when he was going to read one of his 
stories on some occasion. Indeed, he was 
going to read two on two occasions, for I 
was to be allowed to go to one, and asked 
which was the best, or perhaps I said “the 
better.” He said that it depended on 
whether I wanted to laugh or to cry. One 
of the stories was “My Double,” and the 
other was “The Man Without a Country.” 
I find they have much the same power 
upon me now, and doubtless on many 
others. I suppose that that is really the 
great thing: it defies analysis. It is the 
power of the heart; perhaps we call it the 
power of sympathy. I suppose that is the 
man himself behind his ideas, and all his 
ways of putting them, the personality that 
pet yple love. 





Esperanto for International Life 
By Edmond Privat 


Secretary of the International Esperanto Congress 


HEN Edison brought his first 
phonograph to the French 
Academy of Sciences, he 
© 2 was treated as an imperti- 
nent ventriloquist. To-day 
everybody has a phonograph. 
To-day also everyone uses railways, tele- 
phone and telegraph, and it is hard for us 
to believe that there was a time when one 
treated as “fools” the people who tried to 
establish these great imstitutions. Now 
everybody makes more and more use of 
them, and they have brought the different 
nations into closer relations. International 
intercourse in commerce, in industry and 
in science increases every day. Universal 
associations, uniting those who work 
toward common goals in the different 
countries, have produced an extensive in- 
ternational life, which has its abundant 
literature and its numerous gatherings. 
International congresses and international 
magazines make the people and their ideas 
travel throughout the world. We come 
closer and closer to one another, and we 
all want to advance the day of general 
peace and of true human brotherhood. 

But in this great worldchatt there is 
one obstacle which hinders us terribly, and 
which seems worse every day; this obsta- 
cle is the diversity of our languages. We 
try in the schools to learn one or two of 
the prominent languages, which have all 
a relative universality, as English, French, 
German, Italian and Spanish. We soon 
will have to-add Japanese to them. Such 
a study is long and hard. For it we 
sometimes give up the classical languages ; 
we neglect to learn better our own native 
tongue. If, unfortunately, the foreigners 
we want to talk with know of those six 
“universal” languages just the three we 
did not learn, we are with them as cats 
with dogs. Then we feel that for our in- 
ternational relations we ought to have a 
special language which would be taught 
beside the native tongue, as second and 
auxiliary language, in all schools of the 
world. That language must be easy and 
simple, and must be neutral, too. Because 


it is now a dead language, and because it 
is so difficult, Latin could not be used, 
neither could any of our national lan- 
guages, because of the jealousies between 
the different nations, who would never 
agree to defer to one of themselves such 
immense and unjust an advantage. 

Abbey Schleyer believed to have found 
the solution in his system of artificial lan- 
guage called “Volapuk.” Unfortunately 
the language was too queer, too “manu fac- 
tured” and lifeless. After a few years 
his enthusiastic adepts gave it up. In the 
meantime, in Warsaw, a student, Lewis 
Zamenhof, was working for the same idea 
since long years. In 1887, as a young 
oculist of twenty-eight years of age, he 
published his first text-book of an inter- 
national language under the nom de plume 
of “Doktoro Esperanto” (Doctor Hoper). 
He had simply put into a simplified and 
phonetic orthography all those roots which 
are existing in the same time in many of 
our Aryan languages, giving to them life 
and power by a system of endings and 
suffixes by which thousands of new words 
can be regulariy derived, and ruled the 
whole language by a simple and_ short 
grammar without any exceptions or irreg- 
ularities. A language very similar to 
Italian by the appearance and sound, to 
English by the vocabulary and logic, to 
German by the rich word formation, to 
French by the smoothness, but without 
any of the irregular verbs or queer idioms 
which make our languages so difficult. It 
was nothing artificial, nothing very new, 
but simply the simplification and synthesis 
of our modern languages. 

In twenty-one years Esperanto has made 
a slow but sure progress. More than one 
million people speak it all over the world. 
In Europe almost every city has its 
Esperanto societies and classes. In France 
two hundred public schools teach it. The 
business colleges in England do the same, 
and the London County Council organizes 
every winter twenty evening courses of 
Esperanto. Commercial firms are adver- 
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tising all over the world in Esperanto and 
publishing it in their catalogs. 

In Japan there are already eight thou- 
sand students of the language, and one 
magazine published in it, while in the 
whole world there are already fifty Esper- 
anto journals and a great quantity of 
books published. Scientists make a very 
extensive use of the language, and publish 
in it an important magazine. 

In the United States the movement is 
quite new. The Esperanto Information 
Bureau, No. 126 Cleveland street, Brook- 
lyn, New York, gives the number of two 
hundred and ten societies and clubs found- 
ed in the country within two years. The 
Senate of Ohio is now discussing the 
introduction of Esperanto into the High 
Schools. The Chautauqua Institution in- 
augurated in July a department of Esper- 
anto Classes for teachers, under the 
authority of the International Institute of 
Esperanto. 

One of the best ways used _by Esperan- 
tists to convert the public is their uni- 
versal congresses. Last summer the third 
one was held in Cambridge, England. 
There met fifteen hundred people, coming 
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from all parts of the world and represent- 
ing about twenty different languages. 
During one week they lived and talked 
together in one tongue: Esperanto. In 
their meetings and discussions, the accent 
was so much the same in all mouths that 
one could almost never recognize the dif- 
ferent nationalities of the speakers. A 
Russian, a Dane, a German, a French- 
man, an Englishman, two Italians and a 
Bohemian played together a comedy with 
the greatest success. People of all races, 
in chatting together in the same tongue, 
feel at home with each other. Blind chau- 
vinism is lacking in those meetings: all 
feel really that they are fellowmen and 
enjoy the brotherly character of the gath- 
ering. 

When all men of the world will be able. 
like those, to understand each other, how 
many stupid prejudices will be destroyed 
forever! As Tolstoy said a few years ago, 
after learning in some hours how to read 
Esperanto, “When a language is so easy 
and simple to learn, and when it may have 
such immense results for humanity, I don’t 
see how one can refuse to learn it.” I don’t 
see it either. 





By Isabel S. Mason 


POET wrote in an attic room, 
nN Veiled with shadows, draped in gloom. 

One tiny window looked afar 

On a patch of blue and a single star. 
Yet the Poet wrote of the World of Hills, 
The Thrush’s song, and the tinkling rills 
That wind the meadow and set the note 
For the Bobolink’s pipe in his crystal throat. 
He, who walked with want and woe, 
Who felt the chill and the hunger-throe 
Sang of the path by Beauty trod 


On a fern-spun, moss-bound, bloom-rimmed sod. 


Oh, Poet, tell us where you knew 


This glorious world that shone for you? 
Was it a Past through memory seen 

In a fairy ring with a golden sheen? 

Or was it a Future, shining far, 


For your tired heart on that silver star. 

















The Art of English Letter-Writing 


By W. J. Dawson and Coningsby W. Dawson 


An Essay that will appear as an introduction in 


published. 


F the many forms of literature, 
letter-writing is probably the 
oldest, as it is certainly the 

So 2) most intimate and sincere. 
This alone should insure for 
it respect, yet, upon the 

whole, that respect has not been accorded, 
probably because some suspicion lingers in 
the minds even of acute critics that it is at 
best but an. inferior and subsidiary form of 
literature. 

Very little consideration is needed, how- 
ever, to dispel this suspicion. To write a 
really good letter requires a combination 
of qualities at once rare in themselves and 

rarer still in their conjunction. Thus the 
writer must himself be interesting, and 
have interesting matter to communicate ; 


he must be something of an egoist, to 


whom his own sensations are noticeable, 
and worthy of notice; he must possess 
both daring and freedom, for the last place 
where caution and reticence are required is 
in the familiar epistle; he must be reso- 
lutely sincere, for the moment he begins 
to pose his magic wand is broken, and he 
becomes tedious and offensive; he must, 
above all, possess the intimate note, for 
without it he will produce an essay, but 
not a letter. Of all these qualities perhaps 
the last is the rarest, for a good letter is 
really a page from the secret memoirs of 
aman. It may be a memoir of ideas or of 
events; it does not greatly matter which, 
so long as it contributes to our knowledge 
of the man. For this is the first aim of a 
true letter, self-revelation. In many forms 
of literature self-revelation is the last 
thing that is to be expected: in most it 
would be a disturbing and offensive ele- 
ment. We do not need it in the historian; 
we need it only partially in the essayist; 
even in poetry, especially of the epic kind, 
it is not always wanted; but in a letter we 
want this, and nothing less than this. The 
man who is not prepared to unlock his 
heart to us can never write a great letter. 

It is recorded of various artists and 
writers that they imagined they worked 
better if they approached their task in the 
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dignity of full dress; slovenly attire 
seemed incompatible with dignified expres- 
sion. There are certain books which un- 
doubtedly suggest the element of elaborate 
decorum, but letters suggest something of 
the very opposite. In them the author ap- 
pears in undress. He may be pictured 
lounging at a tavern table, sitting in a 
green arbor, rounding off the day beside a 
study fire, his studious and public self for- 
gotten, the pose demanded by his public 
laid aside, the natural man alone apparent, 
and speaking in the accent of fearless and 
unstrained vivacity. He who writes for 
the public must needs keep the public in 
his eye; spectral reviewers throng around 
his table, critics watch for his misde- 
meanors, and he writes amid the rustle of 
a thousand journals and reviews. But the 
loud potentialities of publicity do not 
disturb the genuine letter-writer. He 
writes to gratify himself and please a 
friend; he has no more notorious object 
in view. Were he the most famous of 
authors, for the time he must become a 
mere private person; and unless he be 
capable of this spirit of detachment and 
divestiture, he will never write a genuine 
letter. This is why George Eliot’s letters 
are dull and Matthew Arnold’s letters stiff ; 
they cannot forget that they are public 
personages. This is also w hy men so rad- 
ically separate as Walpole and Fitz Gerald 
write with such an easy charm; they either 
despise or forget the existence of the pub- 
lic, and are intent upon nothing loftier 
than pleasant gossip about themselves, 
their opinions and their prejudices, their 
tastes and their employments. The world 
loves good gossip, which is after all the 
staple of all good conversation; and the 
letter-writer is a conversationalist who 
does not object to being overheard. 
Among the earliest letter-writers of 
English literature the distinction between 
the essay and the letter was not very care- 
fully preserved. Addison’s essays, for ex- 
ample, are in reality extended letters; and 
it may be argued that the modern essay, 
which began with Addison, owes its origin 
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to the epistolary art. The essay, neverthe- 
less, soon took its own form, and became 
homiletic. It had a definite theme, and was 
a dissertation upon that theme. So popu- 
lar was this form of literature that for a 
long time the value of the letter was over- 
looked, and its peculiar characteristics 
were forgotten. Alexander Pope did much 
to re-establish the letter in popular esteem 
by the publication of a series of epistles 
which at once took the taste of the town. 
Among his contemporaries was Lady Mary 
Montagu, who recognized in the letter a 
form of literary expression which pre- 
cisely suited her rapid and wayward pen. 
No travel-letters have ever been more bril- 
liant and vivacious than hers. To the 
same period belongs Horace Walpole. 
Walpole was a man curiously before his 
age in many things. He was the first ex- 
ponent of the new romantic impulse which 
later on produced Scott and the Waverly 
Novels, the revival of Gothic architecture 
and Gilbert Scott, the Oxford Movement 
and Newman, the sthetic movement and 
Ruskin. Horace Walpole despised litera- 
ture as a profession, and, being himself in 
receipt of a handsome income from the 
public treasury, had no occasion to prac- 
tice it. Yet he was conscious of the “‘irri- 
tation of the idea”—as Flaubert puts it, 
which is the source of all literary expres- 
sion. Toa man so constituted and circum- 
stanced, the familiar letter afforded just 
that mode of literary expression which 
was best suited to his genius. He was by 
temperament and habit a keen critic of life. 
He was indefatigably curious. He would 
rise at midnight to look upon a fire. He 
would hasten to Temple Bar and gaze 
through a telescope at the blood-stained 
heads of the rebel lords, as eager for a new 
sensation as the most vulgar of the crowd. 
He had the quickest and the keenest eye 
for foibles and defects in others. He was 
the master of a pen at once lucid and 
caustic. How could such a pen be better 
used than in the semi-confidential epistle ? 
He was too indolent to write history and 
too indifferent to reward to attempt the 
serious essay. But in the letter he found 
the exact medium that suited him. Here 
he could say what he would, he could 
record his impressions with vividness, he 
could be as brilliantly malicious as he 
chose, without fear of contradiction. 
Things which no sober historian, conscious 








of the judgment of posterity, would have 
dared to write, he writes. He comments 
on the gaudy slovenliness of the Lady 
Mary Montagu, her eccentric dress, her 
pasty complexion, and her oily hair. He 
pictures Wesley as a lean-faced man, as 
palpably an actor as Garrick. He never 
mentions Lord North except to make him 
appear ridiculous. His one serious pur- 
suit in life was to build, extend, alter, and 
adorn his mock-Gothic castle at Straw- 
berry Hill; and yet is it so little serious 
that he often mocks his own endeavors 
with caustic raillery. Yet, with all these 
defects, and perhaps because of them, he 
made himself the most brilliant letter- 
writer of his time. He did more than 
this, for he vindicated the place of the 
letter in literature, by making it a mirror 
held up to his time, in which we see, as in 
a magic crystal, all the plots, intrigues, and 
follies of the great, with occasional pro- 
phetic glimpses of those underlying forces 
which were working out a new and nobler 
age. 

There is, however, one defect about the 
letters of both Lady Montagu and Horace 
Walpole; they obviously assume publica- 
tion. In the case of Lady Montagu, no 
doubt on this head is possible. She goes 
so far as to instruct her correspondents 
to preserve her letters. The result is that 
the element of spontaneity, which is the 
most charming feature of the genuine 
letter, is sometimes wanting. When the 
writer of a letter becomes conscious of the 
literary worth of his production, the per- 
fume of intimacy is lost. 

We turn therefore to another kind of 
letter, which is the genuine, unpremeditated 
outpouring of confidential friendship. 
Letters of this description may be found 
in the biographies of most distinguished 
persons. It is characteristic of the small 
practitioner in letters that he is jealously 
parsimonious over his ideas, because he 
has few to spare. He will not give away 
the merest sweepings of his workshop for 
fear that some stray grain of gold may be 
discovered in them. But the great writer 
has so large a treasure that he never thinks 
of economy. Nothing is more surprising 
than to discover what a wealth of ideas is 
scattered in the correspondence of men of 
genius. Keats will enclose verses that 
have since become immortal in letters 
which he writes to persons whose chief 
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significance is that he loved them. His 
letters contain rough drafts of all the 
philosophic ideas on which his life and 
art were built ; and as the first rapid sketch 
of a great artist has often more fire and 
virility than the elaborated pictures, so 
these rough drafts of Keats have the bril- 
liant effervescence of a genius in its first 
miraculous freshness and prodigal activity. 
Dickens—to take a type of mind absolutely 
different—is equally lavish. His letters 
are full of pictures of life, finished with 
as careful an art as the greatest passages 
of his writings, and overflowing with a 
humor which is often much more naturai 
and vivacious. And, to take a yet more 
modern instance, the same thing is true of 
Stevenson; so true, indeed, that there is 
serious ground for the conclusion that his 
letters will be treasured and remembered 
when all his stories, and all but a select 
dozen of his essays, are forgotten. Were 
any vindication needed of the high im- 
portance of the letter as a form of litera- 
ture, such a statement as this, if it be ac- 
cepted, should carry decisive conviction 
with it. 

But quite apart from the degree of lit- 
erary art which may or may not be found 
in a letter, there is the value which attaches 
to it as a revelation of personality. Many 
forms of literature, as we have seen, do 
not demand this element. We may go 
further, and say that they are hostile to 
it. The man who is definitely writing 
for the public, is always conscious of the 
restraint put upon his personality by the 
conditions of his task. He is writing for 
a dim host of people, whose multiplied 
idiosyncrasies he does not understand, 
with whose view of life he has but partial 
acquaintance and sympathy, whose tastes 
and opinions he may have reason to fear, 
to placate, or to make allowance for. 
Every writer is aware of a multitude of 
cross-currents that deflect his aim when 
he addresses an unknown public. It often 
seems as though some wayward sprite sits 
upon his pen, and forces him to write 
something that is not at all in accordance 
with his real thought. The most humili- 
ating pain of authorship is this disparity 
between intention and achievement. It 
would almost seem as if, with the best in- 
tentions to use words to express thought, 
they have after all been used only to con- 
ceal it; and the sensitive writer, when he 


comes to read his own printed page, is dis- 
mally aware that it is quite perversely 
unlike the thought and sentiment which 
first welled up in his mind and drove him 
to literary expression. What he does not 
see is that this deflection of aim, this loss 
of the essential spirit of utterance, is in 
the main due to the disturbing sense that 
he is addressing a multitude of unseen and 
unknown auditors. 

But when he addresses a single auditor, 
who is known, loved and trusted, this em- 
barrassment at once disappears. He can 
not only afford to be confidential and spon- 
taneous, but in the nature of the thing he 
must be nothing less than this. The result 
is not only the free revelation of person- 
ality, but often a corresponding release of 
literary power. This is a characteristic 
very obvious and marked in Stevenson. 
From the mere literary point of view his 
letters are in many instances superior to 
anything that may be found in his tales and 
essays. His phrases have a sharp-edged 
natural brilliance ; they come fresh and hot 
from the mint of his imagination; they are 
free from the artifice which characterizes 
similar phrases in the essays, and are by 
so much the more convincing and impres- 
sive. No man ever used various forms of 
literary expression with such a consistent 
aim to express himself. No modern writer 
has succeeded so well. Yet when we read 
his tales and essays, we are able to see very 
clearly how partial the success was even 
at the best ; but while in his deliberate writ- 
ings the suspicion of artifice is never 
wholly conquered, in the letters there is 
the essential artist, instinctive, natural, tri- 
umphant, flexible and at ease. 

And this leads to a reflection that goes 
deeper still, viz., that in no way is a man 
so likely to be truly known as in his 
familiar letters. A single letter may often 
express the nature and spirit of a great 
man much more effectually than the best 
biography. We have an admirable in- 
stance of this in the brief but exquisite 
letter addressed by Abraham Lincoln to 
Mrs. Bixby, of Boston, who had lost five 
sons in the Civil War. “I pray.” he 
writes, “that our Heavenly Father may 
assuage the anguish of your bereavement, 
and leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride 
that must be yours to have laid so costly 
a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom.” No 
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one needs to be told how great and noble 
was the soul from which that sentence 
came; by some incommunicable subtlety 
of feeling we realize the man, in all his 
own slow martyrdom, his patience, reso- 
luteness, courage, and infinite tenderness 
of heart in all the rarity and holiness of 
his own spirit; and we do this much more 
perfectly than by the reading of a hundred 
state documents and speeches, although in 
each one of these there may be discovered 
some impress of his personality. 

A letter such as this, hastily written no 
doubt under the immense pressure and 
anxiety of public affairs, does much to 
reassure us that the epistolary art is not 
the fugitive and superseded art which 
many critics would have us _ suppose. 
There is no doubt some truth in the con- 
tention that the age of letter-writing is 
over ; but such a verdict needs much quali- 
fication. What is meant probably is that 
the conditions of modern life are such that 
there is neither the time nor the occasion 
for the elaborate letter. \Where men lived 
far apart, and the means of communica- 
tion were expensive, they naturally did not 
write to one another unless they had some- 
thing to communicate that seemed worth 
while. And because they had leisure they 
were able to write fully and at length. 
These conditions are not likely to return. 
No man would waste his time to-day in 
writing to a friend a detailed account of 
public events which he might be quite sure 
had already reached his correspondent in 
the morning paper. The busy man will 
write as little as he can on any subject; he 
will use the telephone and typewriter ; and 
never yet was there a letter of any value 
dictated to an obedient machine. But this, 
after all, is only one phase of life. There 
are still sequestered and serene existences 
whose chief traffic is in ideas, affections 
and emotions. Women especially are, as 
a rule, excellent letter-writers, because they 
live in their emotions. I will hazard the 
statement that were I to publish a selection 
from the letters I have received during 
the last twenty years from persons whose 
names are totally unknown to the general 
public, I could produce a volume not much 
inferior in interest and art to the present 
volume. The reason for this excellence 
lies in the fact that the letter is and must 
remain the best possible vehicle for the 
transmission of emotion. Given a mod- 
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erate command of language, a quick eye, a 
thoughtful mind, and a warm heart, and 
any person of intelligence can produce an 
excellent letter. For the chief thing, after 
all, which is necessary, is not elaborate 
leisure, but character; not the training of 
the skilled writer, but the pressure of a 
real thought; not leisure, but the power 
of a deep emotion such as Lincoln felt 
when he wrote to Mrs. Bixby. As long 
as men love, the art of letter-writing will 
remain. 

With matters such as these we are not, 
however, greatly concerned. Our present 
concern is with those specimens of pub- 
lished epistles which justify letter-writing 
as a fine art. It is always a somewhat 
perilous thing to attempt rigid categories 
and characterizations, yet the following 
distinctions may prove useful. 

Keats may be taken as the best repre- 
sentative of what may be called inspired 
letter-writing. He is in his letters, as in 
his poems, “of imagination all compact.” 
He has little or no relation with the world 
in its sordid and habitual aspects. He is 
detached from it and above it, and he fills 
us with the sense of freedom and release. 
He never stirs far from his Dream- 
garden, which lies midway between waking 
and sleeping, where such things as Time, 
and Space, and Change have lost their ex- 
actitudes ; where man may out-distance his 
destiny, and live the life of the spirit, un- 
conscious of the flesh. The real greatness 
of Keats is but partially revealed in his 
poetry. To understand the height and 
measure of his nature a study of his let- 
ters is compulsory ; there only do we com- 
prehend the grounds for the verdict of 
Tennyson that “Keats was the greatest of 
us all.” 

Very different from Keats is Carlyle. 
whose letters really belong to the confes- 
sional realm of literature. He knows the 
world in all its sordidness, and he accuses 
it. But he knows himself with even more 
piercing vision, and he accuses himself the 
more bitterly. For him the world is no 
Dream-garden ; it is a battlefield, where the 
fight is almost last, the day far spent, and 
he himself impotent either to turn the tide 
of battle or, like Joshua, to stay the sink- 
ing sun. He is a man in pain, and 
pain makes him prophetic. Yet there are 
moments of calm wisdom, when he sees to 
the center of things; more exquisite mo- 
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ments still when his whole heart is soft- 
ened and overflowed by tenderness. It 
would be temerarious to say of Carlyle, as 
of Stevenson, that he may be best remem- 
bered by his letters, for his range of lit- 
erary achievement is much vaster and 
more memorable. But his letters, never- 
theless, are his true memoir; they exhibit 
his art at its finest, and have a delicacy 
and beauty of style often lacking in his 
larger efforts. To the mendacity of biog- 
raphers who did not understand him, and 
the malice of a world of little men, curious 
to unveil his weaknesses, his spirit, if it 
still beholds the stage of Time, can afford 
to be indifferent; for he has left his true 
memorial in his epistles, and in these alone 
is the real man enshrined. 

Charles Lamb has a place apart in the 
history of letter-writing. For forty years 
he was a tireless correspondent, his first 
published letter being addressed to Cole- 
ridge in 1796, and his last to Mrs. Dyer in 
1834. Inthe four hundred and seventeen 
letters of Lamb which are included by 
Canon Ainger in his two volumes, we have 
every species of epistle—the grave and 
the gay, the pathetic and absurd; 
letters that are the merest whimsies, 
letters that contain treasures of ad- 
mirable thought and _ criticism, letters 
that touch upon the deepest and_ sad- 
dest things of life. In all there is the 
same inimitable charm which we find in 
the Essays of Elia. If any fault can be 
found with these letters it is that they are 
too iike the essays, and often are indeed 
the first drafts of the essays. The Disser- 
tation on Roast Pig appears first in a letter 
to Coleridge, and his account of Dyer was 
the matter of a letter before it was worked 
up into an essay. It is because the letter 
so often approximates to the essay that 
Lamb frequently fails in the highest attri- 
butes of the letter-writer. We have wit, 
fancy, imagination, but they are too con- 
scious of themselves: it is only in the really 
private letter, written in some hour of 
acute distress, that Lamb reveals himself 
with entire sincerity. Perhaps the best de- 
scription of his letters, as a whole, would 
be “‘literary letters.” 

Edward Fitz Gerald and Stevenson rep- 
resent the letter as a means of conversa- 
tion. Fitz Gerald gossips pleasantly about 
himself, his tastes, opinions and surround- 
ings, much as a man might do with a 
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familiar friend. His are preéminently the 
letters of friendship. He has retained the 
child-like nature, and is therefore joyous 
and tranquil. The impression which he 
makes is of an English meadow, starred 
with daffodils which shift and glitter in 
an Easter wind beside a low midland river, 
which runs without sound to a sea whose 
mysterious heart-throb is heard at long 
intervals. The voice of Fitz Gerald has 
no piercing accent in it; it is in tune with 
the soft tranquility of nature; but it 
soothes, and it releases the spirit in bond- 
age to the world. One can understand how 
it was that Thackeray said that of all his 
friends “Old Fitz’ was the one he had 
loved the best. Perhaps also among all 
the letters of our age, these are those which 
men will love most; and no finer tribute 
can be paid to them. 

Stevenson’s letters* are also letters of 
conversation, but of a much gayer and 
more nimble quality. If Fitz Gerald’s sug- 
gest the placid midland river, his suggest 
the rapid Highland stream, clear, loudly 
vocal, sparkling, vivacious, tossing up rain- 
bows as it passes, shouting and singing in 
abandonment of mirth, yet also with its 
deep, still pools in which eternal things 
hang reflected. He is too acute, too rest- 
less, too conscious of himself for more 
than brief intimacy; a companion on the 
road rather than an intimate of the hearth- 
stone. His mission is to stimulate; we 
walk more cheerfully the moment we are 
of his company. He has a rare power of 
making ordinary things seem pleasant and 
original. He treats life as an adventure, 
and he makes us breathe the atmosphere 
of courage, expanse, and world-wideness 
in which he moves. And in all, the sense 
of personality is so strong, that we lose 
the consciousness of any barrier of writing 
between ourselves and him; it is rather the 
magic of real speech he casts upon us, as 
though he talked to us alone. 

To these great names one more may be 
added, which is relatively unknown, that 
of James Smetham. Smetham was an 
artist with a true poetic sense, as those 
know, who, like myself, have seen his pic- 
tures. He was the friend of Rossetti, who 
truly appreciated his work; but for various 
reasons Smetham was unable to make his 
art popular. His life was therefore a long 
struggle against disappointment and pov- 
erty, and this failure of the outward life 
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threw him back upon the inward. Happy 
indeed the man who has a “city of the 
mind” to which he can retire, as Smetham 
did, when the outward world offered no 
hospitality. There he found release and 
renewal, and his letters are the record of 
this inner life. They are full of fine 
thought, exquisitely expressed, with occa- 
sional passages of imagination which have 
all the charm of poetry; and they exhibit 
throughout a nature of rare gentleness, 
patience, and equipoise. They are in the 
first rank of intellectual letters; letters, 
that is, which express thought. This does 
not imply that he exceeds either Carlyle or 
Keats in intellect ; but merely that his life 
is more exclusively inward than theirs. He 
lives in the mind only ; and mind conquers 
for him his worldly failures, atones for 
them, and enables him to be triumphantly 
resigned. He is always sane and logical, 
never drunk with sensation as Keats is, 
never bitter as Carlyle is; he has reached 
“the quiet seats above the thunder,” from 
which he sees the world and its loud strife 
as something far below him and of no im- 
portance. Hence, even more than Fitz 
Gerald, he conveys the impression of 
serenity, but it is of a different quality; 
Fitz Gerald is at home with the world, 
Smetham has conquered it. 

That so much can be said of a man who 
is even yet almost unknown to discrimi- 
nating readers, suggests a final thought. 
We speak confidently of great letter-writ- 
ers, but how can we be sure that there 
are not far greater whose work is unknown 
to us? That a letter should be preserved 
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at all argues not only something worthy or 
remarkable in it, but also some distinction 
in the writer, which gives prestige and 
value to his letter. But how often have 
the greatest men moved among their con- 
temporaries unremarked, or at least un- 
recognized in the special rarity of their 
endowment? What would we not give for 
a packet of the familiar letters of Shake- 
speare? Such letters he must have writ- 
ten, but because none of his contempora- 
ries knew the real measure of his genius, 
no one thought it worth while to preserve 
his epistles. Thus it may well happen that 
the greatest of all letter-writers have 
passed out of the world unrecognized, and 
have left no memorial. A thousand let- 
ters, nay a thousand thousand, which have 
perhaps recorded the pathos and the trag- 
edy of life more poignantly than Hamlet 
or In Memoriam, have been read casually, 
put into a drawer, and forgotten, and 
finally cast into the fire upon some change 
of circumstance. It is merely by an acci- 
dent that a thing so fugitive as a letter, 
committed as it is to the insecure custody 
of a single individual who may prove care- 
less or inappreciative, survives at all; but 
for the one accident that redeems it from 
oblivion, there are a hundred others that 
are only too likely to destroy it. For the 
epistolary art is very delicate and shy; it 
is like the little arbutus flower, which 
comes to its perfection of purity and per- 
fume beneath the snow and out of sight; 
and it often withers and dies before any 
human eye has learned its worth. 
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HE greatest of Roman poets 
was naturally charmed with 
the grace and music of Theo- 
critus, and he introduced into 
Latin poetry the form of the 
Greek pastoral idyl. This he 

did in his ten Bucolics or Eclogues. Here 
we find shepherds and goatherds piping 
their rural ditties and singing of their loves 
and of the joys of rustic life. Here are 
Meliboeus and Tityrus and Amaryllis, 
Corydon, Dameetas, Daphnis, and Phyllis, 
and the rest of the Arcadian company. 
Here is a piece of “The Second Eclogue”’ 
that is redolent of Italian flowers :* 
“Come to me, loveliest boy—see, the 
nymphs are bringing basketfuls of lilies, 
all for you—for you the fair naiad plucks 
yellow violets and poppy heads, and puts 
them with the narcissus and the fragrant 
fennel flower, twines them with casia and 
otier pleasant plants, and picks out the 
delicate hyacinth with the yellow mari- 
gold! I will gather you myself quinces 
with their soft white down, and chestnuts, 
which my Amaryllis used to love so, and 
put in waxen plums—this fruit, too, shall 
come in for honor.” “You, too, I will 
pluck, ye bays, and you, myrtle, that 
always go with them-—so placed you make 
a union of sweet smells.” 

As truly as Theocritus is the poet of 
sea-girt Sicily, the land of perpetual flow- 
ers and sunshine, so is Virgil the poet of 
the almost equally lovely mainland of 
Italy, the “land of a soft and genial air, 
beautiful with the tender foliage, and 
fresh flowers and blossoms of spring, and 
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with the rich coloring of autumn; a land 
which has most attuned man’s nature to 
the influences of music and of pictorial 
art.” 

In the Georgics, Virgil is the Hesiod of 
Rome, as in his Eclogues he is its Theo- 
critus. The difference in the character of 
the Eclogues and Georgics is due to the 
change in Virgil's life between the times of 
composition of the two sets of poems. 
When he wrote the Eclogues he was a 
young man, living in a remote corner of 
Italy and seeing about him much of the 
same simplicity of life that appears in this 
work. But by the time he wrote his 
Georgics he had left the country and had 
been living in Rome for some time. In 
the rapid growth of the city, the country 
had gradually come to be neglected, and 
agriculture had sadly fallen off. It was 
for the purpose of giving dignity to the 
occupation of husbandr y; and to call to the 
minds of the effete Romans the simple 
rural life of their forefathers, that Virgil 
chose a subject like Hesiod’s; and with 
greater power than Hesiod, he told in 
purest poetry of the labors of the tiller 
of the soil, and of the influences which his 
close contact with Nature brings to bear 
vpon him, and of the noble simplicity of 
the farmer’s life as contrasted with the 
greed and selfishness that are rife in the 
metropolis. 

The opening lines of the first Georgic 
indicate the subject matter of these four 
poems: “What makes a cornfield smile; 
what star suits best for turning up the soil, 
and marrying the vine to the elm; what 
care oxen need; what is the method of 
breeding cattle; and what weight of men’s 
experience preserves the frugal common- 
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wealth of bees: such is the song I now 
essay.” And then with many a picturesque 
touch and reference to the fauns and 
dryads that haunt the woods and fields, he 
describes the various modes of tillage, the 
history of agriculture, the farmer’s tools, 
the employments of each season, and the 
signs of the moon and stars. 

Early spring, he tells us, is the time for 
plowing: “In the dawn of spring, when 
icy streams trickle melting from the hoar 
mountains, and the crumbling clod breaks 
its chain at the west wind’s touch, even 
then I would fain see the plow driven 
deep till the bull groans again, and the 
share rubbed in the furrow till it shines. 
That is the cornfield to give an answer, full 
though late, to the grasping farmer's 
prayer, which has twice been laid bare to 
summer heat, and twice to winter cold— 
that is the cornfield to burst the barns with 
its unmeasured crop. Come, then, 
and let your rich soil, soon as ever the 
year begins, be turned up by the bullock’s 
strength—let the clods be exposed for sum- 
mer to bake them to dust with its full 
mellow suns.” 

The farmers of Virgil’s day, twenty cen- 
turies ago, as of ours, were troubled with 
the pests that injure the crops. The tiny 
mouse, he tells us, “often sets up a home 
and builds a granary under ground, or the 
blind mole scrapes out a lurking place, or 
toads are found in the hollows, and all 
the other loathly creatures that the earth 
produces, and ravages are made in a huge 
heap of corn by the weevil, and the ant 
which ever fears for an old age of pov- 
erty.” 

In winter come easier days and “the 
husbandman thinks rather of enjoying 
what he has got, and making merry with 
his neighbors in friendly companies. \Win- 
ter is the entertainer, calling out man’s 
happier self, and unbinding his load of 
care, as it were the end of a long voyage, 
when the heavy-laden vessel has at length 
touched the harbour’s bar, and the sailors 
in ecstacy are wreathing her stern with 
garlands.” 

Virgil gives his testimony as to the sud- 
den storms that work havoc to the corn- 
fields and wash ugly gullies on the hill- 
sides. “Oft have I, when the farmer was 
taking his reaper into the yellow field, and 
just beginning to top the barley’s frail 
stalk, seen all the armies of the winds meet 











































in the shock of battle, tearing up by the 
roots whole acres of heavy corn, and whirl- 
ing it on high, just as a common hurricane 
would sweep down its dark current light 
straw and flying stubble. Oft, too, comes 
rushing from the sky a vast column of 
waters, the clouds mustering from the 
length and breadth of heaven, and making 
their dark storms into one great murky 
tempest ; down crashes the whole dome of 
the firmament, washing away before the 
mighty rain-deluge all those smiling crops, 
all for which the ox toiled so hard. The 
dykes are filled, the deep streams swell 
with a roar, and the sea glows again 
through every panting inlet.” 

In the Georgics the poet progresses with 
a rising scale of subjects. In the first, he 
treats of the inanimate land ; in the second, 
of vegetables; in the third, of animals. In 
the fourth he takes for his theme the 
honey-bee, as being the most sagacious of 
creatures. In most interesting manner are 
the habits of the industrious little insect 
described. I have space for only one pas- 
sage from this Georgic. It is the quaint 
comparison of the hive and the bees, to a 
city and its people. I quote from Dryden’s 
verse translation : 
Ox all the race of animals, alone 
Ihe bees have common cities of their own, 
And common sons; beneath one law they live, 
And with one common stock they traffic drive. 
Each has a certain home, a sev’ral stall: 
All is the state’s; the state provides for all. 
Mindful of coming cold, they share the pain, 
And hoard, for winter’s use, the summer’s gain. 
Some o’er the public magazines preside: 
And some are sent new forage to provide. 

* * * 
Studious of honey, each in his degree, 
[he youthful swain, the grave experienced bee— 
That, in the field; this, in affairs of state 
Employ’d at home, abides within the, gate, 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, lest the fabric fall. 
But, late at night, with weary pinions come 
The lab’ring youth, and heavy laden, home. 
Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he 
plies ; 
The gleans of yellow thyme extend his thighs: 
He spoils the saffron flowers: he sips the blues 
Of vi'lets, wilding blooms, and willow dews. 
Their toi] is common; common is their sleep; 
They shake their wings when morn begins to 
peep; 

Rush through the city gates without delay; 
Nor ends their work, but with declining day. 


Spenser 


Edmund Spenser, Shakespeare’s senior 
by twelve vears, and living in the ‘spacious 
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times of great Elizabeth,” was the first to 
bring into English verse, in any full meas- 
ure, the poetry of shepherd life. Not that 
Chaucer, sunniest of poets, had not, two 
centuries before, shown “each April- 
haunted lane of England,” and sung of 
daisies and the flowers of May: but that 
the first considerable English .poem that 
deals wholly with country life was by 
Spenser, and that poem is his Shepheards 
Calender. Coming as a young man to 
London, as Virgil to Rome, the first essay 
of his genius in the metropolis was, like 
that of the Roman poet, in the line of pas- 
toral verse. In the Shepheards Calender 
he shows himself acquainted with the 
masters of this kind of poetry, for he 
freely imitates Theocritus and Virgil, as 
well as French and Italian poets nearer his 
own time. 

He was a great lover of Chaucer, “the 
load-starre of our language,” and uses 
many of that poet’s quaint words and 
forms of speech, in order to give his verse 
a flavor of antiquity. He acknowledges 
Chaucer as his master in the art of ‘“mak- 
ing’ (1. ¢., writing poetry ), under the name 
of the shepherd Tityrus, and laments that 
he is no longer living. 

The god of shepheards, Tityrus, is dead, 

Who taught mee homely, as I can, to make: 
Hee, whilst hee lived. was the soveraigne head 
Of shepheards all that bene with love ytake. 

Spenser dedicated his Shepheards Cal- 
ender to Sir Philip Sidney, his friend and 
“a speciall favourer and maintainer of all 
kinde of learning.” The title-page is as 
follows: “The Shepheards Calender: con- 
tevning Twelve Aeglogues, proportionable 
to the Twelve Monethes, Entitled to the 
noble and = vertuous Gentleman, most 
worthie of all titles both of learning and 
chivalry, Maister Philip Sidney.” Ina set 
of verses addressed “To His Booke,” the 
poet quaintly prays: 

Goe, little Booke! thy selfe present 
As childe whose parent is unkent, 
To him that is the president 
Of noblenesse and chevalree: 


“The president of noblenesse and cheval- 
ree,’—what tribute could be finer than 
these few words, to the high-souled Sid- 
ney, acknowledged on all sides as the 
noblest gentleman of Elizabethan days! 

The poem is divided into twelve Aeg- 
logues, one for each month; and in them 
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shepherds with quaint English country 
names—Cuddie, Thenot, Hobbinoll, Piers, 
Thomalin, ete., and Colin Clout (Spenser 
himself )—sing of their joys and sorrows. 
In the Januarie Aeglogue Colin Clout 

All in a sunneshine day, as did befall, 

Led forth his flock, that had bene long ypent: 
and addressed the leafless trees— 


You naked trees, whose shadie leaves are lost, 


Wherein the birds were wont to build their 
bowre, 

And now are clothed with mosse and_ hoarie 
frost. 


In steede of blosomes, wherewith your buds 
did flowre; 

your teares that from your boughes do 
raine, 

Whose drops in drerie ysicles remaine, 


I see 


Then Cuddie laments the “keene cold” 
of February. In March, Willye and 
Thomalin rejoice at the signs of early 
spring. 

For winteres wrath beginnes to quell, 

And pleasaunt spring appeareth: 
The grasse nowe ginnes to be refresht, 
The swallows peepes out of her nest, 

And clowdie welkin cleareth 

The April Aeglogue opens with the tears 
of a sad shepherd; “Like Aprill showre so 
stream the trickling teares.” But his sor- 
row is as short as an April shower, and he 
sings joyously of the flowers of spring— 
Bring hether the pinke and purple cullambine, 

With gelliflowres ; 

Bring coronations, and sops in wine, 

Worne of paramoures: é 
Strowe mee the ground with daffadowndillies, 
And cowslips, and kingcups, and loved lillies: 

The pretie pawnce, 

And the chevisaunce, 

Shall match with the fayre flowre delice. 

In the “mery moneth of May” we see 
the young shepherds rejoicing in the sweet 
season— 

When all is yeladde 
With pleasaunce; the ground with grasse, the 


woods 

With greene leaves, the bushes with bloosming 
buds : 

With hawthorne buds, and sweete eglantine, 


\nd girlonds of roses, and soppes in wine 


And so the gentle shepherd goes on 
through the whole round of the months, 
and in melancholy December he mourns 
for “sommer worne away and wasted,” 
and bids adieu to his flocks and fields and 
friends— 

Adieu, delightes, that lulled me asleepe; 
Adieu, my deare, whose love I bought so deare: 
Adieu, my little lambes and loved sheepe; 
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Adieu, ye woodes, that oft my witnesse were: 
Adieu, good Hobbinoll, that was so true, 
Tell Rosalind, her Colin bids adieu. 


The Shepheards Calender has some of 
the faults and affectations of poems by 
young writers, but it gave Spenser his first 
reputation; and even in the days of his 


maturity, when he had won a place among 
the greatest poets of Europe by his dreamy 
and beautiful and magnificent allegory, 
The Faerie Queene, he still looked back 
with affection to the minor work, and liked 
to call himself by the rustic title of “Colin 
Clout.” 


From “The Shepheards Calender” 


By Edmund Spenser 


“Ye wastefull woodes beare witnesse of my woe, 
Wherein my plaints did oftentimes resound: 

Ye carelesse byrds are privie to my cryes, 

Which in your songs were want to make a part: 

Thou pleasaunt spring hast luld me oft a sleepe, 
Whose streames my tricklinge teares did ofte augment. 


“Resort of people doth my greefs augment, 

The walled townes do worke my greater woe: 

The forest wide is fitter to resound 

The hollow echo of my careful cryes: 

I hate the house, since thence my love did part, 
Whose waylefull want debarres myne eyes from sleepe. 


“Let stremes of tears supply the place of sleepe: 

Let all, that sweete is, voyd: and all that may augment 
My doole draw neare. More meete to wayle my woe 
Bene the wild woddes, my sorrowes to resound, 

The bedde, or bowre, both which I fill with cryes, 
When I them see so waist, and fynd no part. 


“Of pleasure past. Here will I dwell apart 

In gastfull grove therefore, till my last sleepe 

Doe close mine eyes: so shall I not augment, 

With sight of such a chaunge, my restlesse woe. 
Helpe me, ye baneful byrds, whose shrieking sound 
Ye signe of dreery death, my deadly cryes. 


“Most ruthfully to tune. 


And as my cryes 


(Which of my woe cannot bewray least part) 
You heare all night, when nature craveth sleepe, 
Increase, so let your yrksome yells augment. 
Thus all the night in plaints, the daye in woe 

I vowed have to wayst, till safe and sound 


“She home returne, whose voyces silver sound 

To cheerefull songs can chaunge my cherelesse cryes. 
Hence with the nightingale will I take part, 

That blessed Byrd, that spends her time of sleepe 

In songs and plaintive pleas, the more t’augment 

The memory of hys misdeede, that bred her woe. 





“And you that feele no woe, when as the sound 
Of these my nightly cryes yet heare apart, 
Let breake your sounder sleepe and pitie augment. 





James A. Herne Julie Herne 
Author of “ Richter’s Wife ”’ 


Chrystal Herne Mrs. James A. Herne 


Leading lady during past season with Arnold Daly 
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T is rarely that the American 
people have touched the soil 

I in literature, but when they 
have, the result has been of 

the most distinctive order. 

As a nation, we are too 

young to have realized any large and orig- 
inal problems in literature. Our authors 
have been more or less imitators of Eng- 
lish models, and even to-day our stage is 
attempting to explain American conditions 
by means of a technique which is not a 
native technique. We _ have _ perhaps 
brought the short story to a stage of per- 
fection which can only be equaled by a 
few of the French writers; but our poetry 


has been largely imitative, our essays 
reminiscent of the eighteenth century 


flavor in England, and our fiction by no 
means fraught with the full value of 
American life and American characteris- 
tics. 

The same may be said of American 
drama, although at the present time there 
is a decided tendency on the part of 
the popular dramatist to deal with subjects 
that are closely related to the lives of 
American audiences. The position which 
\. D. Howells occupies is assuredly one 
of the most original impulses evident in 
the recent history of American letters. He 
has been the means of educating the people 
away from the stereotyped formulas of 
romanticism ; and while he has done much 
to create a realistic rut in fiction, he has 
nevertheless enforced the undoubted fact 
that there is as much richness, if not indeed 
more truth, in the common life of the land, 
as in the idealism which has no intimate 
relation with the fiber of the community. 
Unfortunately, we are prone, in our I[it- 
erary criticism, to overlook the work that 
is being done along the same lines in 
American drama. Take any handbook of 
literature, and note how absolutely the ac- 
tivity of the American playwright is 
ignored. The literary critic has not yet 
awakened to the fact of the importance of 
a body of native dramaturgy. Otherwise, 
did he knew the history of playwriting, 
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he would not show so thoroughly his ignor- 
ance of one of the rare strains in American 
drama—as distinctive, as invigorating, and 
as important as that impulse given by Mr. 
Howells to American letters. I refer to 
the solid caliber of the dramas of James 


A. Herne. ; 








Dorothy Herne 


Who has just begun her stage career 


In his book on Criticism and Fiction, 
Mr. Howells, speaking of the imitative in- 
stinct of the average American writer, says 
truthfully that in general “he is instructed 
to idealize his personages, that is, to take 
the lifelikeness out of them, and put the 
beoklikeness into them.” And he adds fur- 
thermore, as a hopeful sign, that “now we 
are beginning to see and to say that no 
author is an authority, except in those mo- 
ments when he held his ear close to Na- 
ture’s lips, and caught her very accents.” 
Probably our universities are overdoing the 
desire to discount the originality of an 
avthor in the zeal to submit his work to 
the test of those scientific principles under- 
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lying the theory of comparative literature. 
As far as the sane evaluation of realism is 
concerned, that author is real who faith- 
fully interprets the environment with 
which he is most familiar. And in this 
respect, no one can lay better claim to the 
highest realization of the term than Mr. 
Herne himself. 

Considered in the light of sound stand- 
ards, he may be said to represent the most 
original strain that the American drama 
has produced. Let us grant that in his 
plots he invents conventional situations 
which are detrimental to the perfection of 
his stagecraft. Let us acknowledge that 
his comedy is ofttimes low comedy, al- 
though his humor is of the very kindliest 
and of the most human quality. Let us 
furthermore realize fully that, having 
acted in the old school, having assumed 
characters of diverse range, Mr. Herne un- 
consciously resorted to an invention which 
was more imitative than original. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, he is entitled to the 
very highest consideration, because of the 
fact that in the midst of romantic, melo- 
dramatic and old-fashioned tragic concep- 
tions, which found favor in the eyes of the 
American public, he put his ear close to 
the heart of the common life, and drew 
from the most ordinary experiences the 
poetry of a simple fundamental existence. 

The surprising characteristic which 
strikes one after having read Mr. Herne’s 
manuscripts, is the wonderful clarity of 
vision, which, through the medium of the 
most matter-of-fact details, through the 
wonderful power of clear and direct ex- 
pression, could raise the common level of 
daily existence to the realm of the most 
tragic drama on the one hand, and to the 
realm of the most genial, warm-hearted, 
and pure rural comedy on the other. This 
is not over-exaggeration or over-enthusi- 
asm, because one cannot help realizing the 
faults in Mr. Herne’s technique, through 
the very existence in the midst of those 
faults of the highest type of dramatic lit- 
erature. His work, as a whole, is only an- 
other illustration of the undoubted fact 
that American life—the true American life 
—lies between great cities; that there is 
more of the native stamina in the small 
community than in the abnormal commu- 
nity, where a mixture of all nations con- 
stitutes the civic body. Mr. Howells has 
studied the humanity of this intermediate 
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life, and his work is distinctively native ; 
whereas that of Mrs. Edith Wharton is 
wholly imitative of the English school, as 
a certain class of life in America is imi- 
tative of English life. 

When Mr. Herne’s attention was drawn 
away from the melodrama with which he 
had met favor, he seemed to have been 
prompted by a kind of intuitive realization 
of what the modern movement in literature 
was to be. Some would like to say that 
the influences which were brought to bear 
upon him at the time he wrote “Margaret 
Fleming” and “Griffith Davenport” were 
the foreign influences of such men as Tol- 
stoy and Ibsen; but the impetus given to 
Mr. Herne was more inward than external. 
He may be said to have been endowed with 
that luminosity of spiritual vision which 
saw the eventual potency of the common 
life, and which kept him, even at an ad- 
vanced age, thoroughly attuned to the pro- 
gressive movements, making him an ardent 
reader of the philosophic thinkers, as well 
as a warm adherent of the economic theo- 
ries of Henry George. 

Mr. Herne was born on February 1, 
1839, at Cohoes, New York, of Irish 
parentage, his father, Patrick Herne, being 
a merchant of the town. Save for the fact 
that he received the bare rudiments of an 
education, Mr. Herne, intellectually as well 
as materially, may be taken as a type of 
that self-made man which we Americans 
are prone, rightfully, to exalt. In his 
early years he had to earn his livelihood, 
and this he did in various subordinate posi- 
tions, while, with the yearning of the aver- 
age boy, his tastes were turned toward the 
sea. Though he did not, with the usual 
inclination of the average boy, slip off and 
ship upon a merchantman, he retained, 
until the day of his death, an insatiable 
love of the water. The rebellion against 
conditions, however, resulted in his run- 
ning away at the age of twenty, and join- 
ing a theatrical company which was play- 
ing at the Adelphi Theater in Troy; here 
he appeared during April, 1859, in “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” Upon the authority of 
Clapp, however, it is said that his first ap- 
pearance was made in an amateur perform- 


ance of “Toodles,” which took place a 


short while previous to this at Schenectady. 
At the Adelphi he supported James B. 
Roberts, playing such characters as 
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Horatio, Cassio and Bassanio. His uncle 
was the treasurer of the house. 

That Herne was equal to any emergency 
may be inferred from the fact that one 
evening, when Roberts appeared as Rich- 
ard the Third, the young actor was ticketed 
for the three réles of Tressel, Oxford and 
Buckingham. He was indefatigable in his 
ambition, although at the time he must 
have been sorely pressed for the necessary 
income which would supply him with a 
theatrical wardrobe; for during one sum- 
mer he returned to a brush factory in the 
neighborhood of Cohoes, working away to 
eke out his small salary, at the same time, 
with the artful enthusiasm of a young man, 
keeping his father in ignorance of his true 
profession. 

His next engagement was at the Gayety 
Theater in Albany; and from there he 
went to the Holliday Street Theater, in 
3altimore, which was under the manage- 
ment of Ford. There he remained until 
1864; and it should be recorded that he 
likewise played in Washington at the thea- 
ter in which Lincoln was killed. In 1869 ke 
was for a period manager of the New 
York Grand Opera House; and thereafter 


he toured with Susan Denning along the 


Pacific slope. Then followed several sea- 
sons as leading man with Lucille Western, 
during which engagement he assumed such 
parts as Bill Sykes and Sir Francis Levi- 
son, succeeding E. L. Davenport in the 
repertoire réles. Mr. Herne’s first wife 
was Miss Helen Western, whom he mar- 
ried on July 17, 1866. 

When the actor finally went to Baldwin’s 
Theater, in San Francisco, it was under 
the management of Thomas Maguire. He 
served in the capacity of stage director, as 
well as assuming an infinite number of 
roles, among those to be remembered be- 
cause of their human unctuousness being 
his Dickens characterizations of Daniel 
Peggotty and Captain Cuttle. It was while 
serving in this capacity that David Belasco, 
a much younger man that Mr. Herne, came 
under his influence and profited by his 
training. For though Mr. Belasco had 
much originality and enthusiasm, his work 
needed the guidance of such an exper- 
ienced actor as Mr. Herne. And it may 
be said that this meeting with Belasco first 
suggested to the stage manager his own 
powers as a writer of plays. 
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From now on, the career of James A. 
Herne may be considered entirely from the 
standpoint of his literary development and 
of his personal expansion. For, peculiarly, 
events in his life are not so significant as 
the intimate association with a very few 
people who might be said to have acted 
as much upon his artistic unfolding as any 
of the subtle forces which are supposed to 
mold the characters of men. The most 
important event in Mr. Herne’s life, both 
intellectually and spiritually, was his sec- 
ond marriage, with Miss Katherine Cor- 
coran, on April 3, 1878. There was not 
a move which Mr. Herne was to make in 
the future that did not bear the impress 
of her inspiration. She it was who started 
him definitely on his career as a dramatist ; 
she it was who encouraged him in those 
hours when, after having written “Mar- 
garet Fleming” and “Rev. Griffith Daven- 
port,’ he found himself shut off from all 
managerial hearing, because of the fact 
that he had determined to cut aloof from 
melodrama and to seek for the truth in 
the commonplace. 

From his career thus hastily sketched 
there are a few significant factors to be 
gleaned. While at the Baldwin Theater, 
Mr. Herne came under the influence of the 
Boucicault drama and of that type of melo- 
drama which was represented by such a 
success as “The Danicheffs.”” So that it is 
not surprising to find “Hearts of Oak,” 
“The Minute Men,” and “Drifting Apart” 
tinged with those large emotions which 
might almost be said to lack subtlety. Even 
in “Shore Acres,” during the scene in 
which Uncle Nat struggles with Martin in 
his effort to light the signal lamp, the sen- 
sational is very much in evidence; but the 
unerring art of Mr. Herne saved him from 
the accusation of intense, glaring melo- 
drama. He understood thoroughly the bal- 
ance between tension and quietude, and 
there is no bit of stage writing more nat- 
ural, more cheerful, and more real than 
the act which succeeded this violent one in 
“Shore Acres,’ Uncle Nat preparing the 
Christmas stockings. Those who are for- 
tunate enough to recollect the wonderful 
naturalness of Mr. Herne’s acting, will 
always point to the final curtain of this 
play, where Uncle Nat, left alone on the 
stage, by the very flexibility of his facial 
expression, depicted the full beauty of his 
character, as he closed up the room for the 
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night, put out the lamps, and lighted only 
by the glow from the fire in the stove, 
slowly left the room, as the cuckoo clock 
struck twelve. Such work, of which Mr. 
Herne as an actor was capable, is to a cer- 
tain extent the realization of Maeterlinck’s 
idea of the static drama. 

Having made a comfortable fortune 
with the success of “Hearts of Oak,” Mr. 
Herne’s progress, up to the time of “Shore 
Acres,’ was marked by persistent opposi- 
tion and lack of financial success. This 
initial play of his, which, when first pro- 
duced at the Baldwin Theater on Septem- 
ber 9, 1879, was known as “Chums,” 
was, in many of its details, based on “The 
Mariner’s Compass,” by Henry Leslie. Its 
main plot was used again in “Shore 
Acres’; and despite the fact that it con- 
tained many stereotyped = romantic 
speeches, it is well to note at the outset that 
gift which Mr. Herne possessed—the gift 
of simplicity, which never deserted him, 
no matter how old-fashioned and unorig- 
inal some of his scenes might be. There 
are countless plays and stories dealing with 
a marriage between a girl and her guard- 
ian, which at first is overclouded by the 
fact that the girl loves another, but which 
finally ripens into a full happiness and a 
satisfactory ending. One cannot quite ac- 
cept those heroes of fiction or drama, how- 
ever mature and settled, who would give 
up their wives because of a conscience. 

But these incongruities were more than 
overbalanced by Mr. Herne’s inimitable 
handling of the commonplaces of life. He 
was able to breathe into his dialog those 
small, playful expressions that lighten up 
the whole character. At one moment 
serious, he never allowed himself—except 
in the case of “Margaret Fleming’”—to 
subject his audiences to unrelieved strain. 
The papers, in receiving his so-called do- 
mestic dramas, showed surprise over the 
effectiveness of the commonplace. They 
were not used to the little happenings of 
home life, to the glorification of those sit- 
uations which abound in comradeship, and 
of those quiet scenes with a baby, which 
are successful on the stage only when the 
actor possesses that great art which alone 
knows how to deal with quiet detail. 

“Hearts of Oak” exhibited the influence 
of Dickens in its character portrayal. 
Judged by the standards that we now have 
in these times of ultra-realism, we might 








call the sentiment old-fashioned, we might 
even notice certain speeches which point a 
moral rather than adorn the tale. No one, 
however, could ever accuse Mr. Herne of 
being “preachy’—he had that exquisite 
sense of justice and of the fitness of things 
which, when the time came for him to 
write “The Rev. Griffith Davenport,” 
showed itself to a high degree, inasmuch 
as, dealing with a circuit rider of the 
South, and likewise with the problem of 
slavery, he could have fallen into the error 
of the average dramatist who, handling the 
same subject, has generally falsified the 
truth in attempting to thrust forward per- 
sonal theories. “Drifting Apart” is re- 
garded as one of the most powerful tem- 
perance sermons ever put on the stage, 
unless we except the successful melo- 
drama, “Drink.” Yet there is little of dis- 
tinction in the actual script of the piece, 
save the suggested possibilities in the act- 
ing that were so marked in its first presen- 
tation at the People’s Theater in New 
York, on May 7, 1888. Mrs. Herne as- 
sumed the réle of Mary Miller, and in- 
fused it with that subtle interpretation of 
art for truth’s sake, a characteristic most 
distinctive in her work. 

And here it is well to note a wonderful 
point marking Mr. Herne’s activity. His 
lines of life were so cast that he was de- 
nied the advantages of the student, 
although he possessed the mind of the 
scholar. Without any apparent effort on 
his part, he absorbed the best literature, 
and it was an easy matter for him to reach 
the heart of any subject which attracted 
his attention. Although he set himself 
down to write a melodrama when he began 
“The Minute Men,” and although, because 
of this very self-consciousness on his part, 
he failed in his attempt, he was neverthe- 
less successful in attaining a certain atmos- 
phere of historical reality, akin to the true 
Revolutionary spirit. This was more 
solidly and more artistically accomplished 
in “The Rev. Griffith Davenport,” which 
is one of Mr. Herne’s best contributions 
to dramatic literature, however much we 
might be inclined to claim that “Sag Har- 
bor’ contains his most finished writing. 
©f all Civil War dramas it is assuredly the 
finest example of a balance of truth, 
artistic situation, and equal justice to both 
sides, which is lacking in “Shenandoah” 
and “The Heart of Maryland.” The 
























































point of view is one which might be said 
to be as much Southern as Northern. The 
principle of slavery was antagonistic to 
Mr. Herne’s social philosophy ; and should 
the bias be found at all in this play, it 
would lie in his interpretation of duty as 
confronting Griffith Davenport; for the 
Southerner was fighting as much to sus- 
tain State rights as to protect his slave 
property ; historical fact will show that at 
the beginning of the war slavery as an in- 
stitution was decreasing through an eco- 
nomic evolutionary change. Davenport's 
struggle was not so much that of a South- 
erner who was torn between his duty to 
state and his duty to country, as it was the 
conception of Mr. Herne, whose idea of 
duty was wholly from the standpoint of 
country, and not from that of state. The 
atmosphere of the drama is very success- 
fully obtained through the handling of the 
simple details of Southern life. Perhaps 
there was an over-accentuation of the 
darky characteristics, but they were not the 
customary antics of the stage minstrel nor 
of the conventional Southern drama. As 
a playwright, Mr. Herne infused into his 
darkies that same strain of humanity which 
he is said to have put into a negro char- 
acter part which he once played with such 
determined and realistic villainy. 

It is significant to obtain Mr. Herne’s 
own estimate of his different plays. We 
find him analyzing the cause for this suc- 
cess and for that failure: we hear him 
making a confession that although ‘Hearts 
of Oak,” in its dealing with Marblehead 
folk, was a new departure, since it had 
neither hero nor villain, it was crude in 
construction. With a simple naizvete, he 
recognized in “The Minute Men,” with its 
Paul Revere’s ride and its Battle of Lex- 
ington, a step nearer the truth; while in 
its character of Dorothy Foxglove it 
afforded a “glorious” réle for Mrs. 
Herne. He was frank enough to confess 
that in “Drifting Apart,” his story of 
Gloucester fishermen, there was displayed 
a weak comedy element in the introduction 
of the stage soubrette and funny man. 
Even in “Margaret Fleming,” he evidently 
felt that there were didactic spots in the 
dialog. So that by this self-criticism of 
the artist, we are able, to a certain extent, 
to catch glimpses of the whole-souled sin- 
cerity of the man, who sought truth ex- 
ternally, simply because he saw clearly its 
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spirit. As he has written: “Art is a°per- 
sonal expression of life. The finer the 
form and color and the larger the truth, the 
higher the art. Art is universal; 
it can be claimed by no man, creed, race, 
or time, and all art is good.” 

The change that came over Mr. Herne 
after having produced “Drifting Apart” 
was coincident with an intellectual and 
spiritual change affecting both himself and 
his wife. As | have said, they were men- 
tally receptive of new ideas. They were 
following, in Huxley, in Spencer, in How- 
ells, in Tolstoy, those tendencies, which, 
attracting one to higher conceptions of 
ethical duty and of social justice, brought 
one’s viewpoint nearer to the common life. 
The next artistic effort that Mr. Here 
put his hand to was by no means fraught 
with elements of popularity. It was truth 
laid bare, with no gloss of romanticism, 
however much it might be saturated with 
feeling ; souls stark naked in their sin, and 
in their vigorous dealing with sin. One 
marvels, after having read “Margaret 
Fleming,” what there is of tangible lit- 
erary value in such a story, for one un- 
doubtedly feels its value; it proves noth- 
ing, it has no direct intent; it is a segment 
of life painted with no idea of gaining art 
effects, but showing how very close to 
life one’s vision may be. The realism is 
almost pitiless in its consequences, it is 
almost photographic in its detail. It is the 
commonplace story of the man who goes 
wrong, and whose illegitimate child is nur- 
tured by his wife after she has discovered 
his transgressions. It is the close tragedy 
of a woman’s struggle to estimate at its 
full worth the animal instinct in man. 

For the student of American drama, Mr. 
Herne’s activity as a writer falls easily 
into two classes. We may narrow our con- 
sideration down, so as to include ‘“Mar- 
garet Fleming” and “The Rev. Griffith 
Davenport” on the one hand, with “Shore 
Acres” and “Sag Harbor’ on the other ; 
the former representing his realism, and 
the latter representing—if we must desig- 
nate him by a term—his rural characteris- 
tics which were more vital than those of 
Denman Thompson as seen in “The Old 
Homestead.” When “Margaret Flem- 
ing’ was ready for presentation, the dra- 
matist found himself in a peculiar position, 
for no manager dared risk on a piece so 
freed from what the public was usually 
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accustomed to, and so devoid of a happy 
ending. Likewise, there were certain situa- 
tions which appeared to shock the conven- 
tional taste. It was at this time that 
Mr. Hamlin Garland began to take that 
interest in the Herne family which rap- 
idly ripened into the deepest friendship. 
He and Mr. Howells seemed to recognize 
that rare originality which lay in the simple 
style of Mr. Herne’s work. Even in 
“Drifting Apart,’ melodramatic though it 
was, there were certain direct, incisive and 
simple passages of writing that partook of 
the very highest and best qualities in real- 
ism. 

So that, naturally, “Margaret Fleming”’ 
perforce appealed to these two literary 
men, who became so far interested as not 
only to suggest the idea, but to further the 
scheme of leasing Chickering Hall in Bos- 
ton, and of presenting the play to an intel- 
lectual assemblage which, unfortunately, is 
difficult to gather together for a theater 
performance. ‘The piece ran for several 
weeks, but it was a financial failure, al- 
though the press recognized a certain 
subtle force, a certain plain and vital 
power which were rarely seen upon the 
stage. This was in the year 1890, when 
Ibsen was practically unknown to the 
American theater-going public, when the 
slightest deviation from the accepted con- 
ventions of morality was regarded as bold- 
ness. It was this attitude of mind more 
than anything which the play itself con- 
tained, that involved it in such disastrous 
consequences. When the piece was revived 
at the Art Theater in Chicago, during 
1907, with Miss Chrystal Herne in the 
title réle and with Mrs. Herne as stage 
manager, all of the critics recognized its 
forcefulness and its serious simplicity, de- 
ploring the fact that it had remained in 
obscurity for so long a time, when in 
every respect one was justified in regard- 
ing it as a high specimen of American 
dramatic art. 

Mr. Herne’s next piece, “The Rev. Grif- 
fith Davenport,” met with the same cold 
reception, and it is natural to find him 
becoming somewhat discouraged as to the 
possibilities of carrying the American pub- 
lic with him along the lines which meant 
most to him, and which he was best fitted 
to follow. So he determined thereafter 
to add popular qualities to his stark real- 
ism. Not for a moment could he have dis- 


carded his innate ability to deal with simple 
things; but he drew upon the stock sub- 
terfuges of the old school, at times becom- 
ing a little over-sentimental, whereas one 
of the beauties of “Margaret Fleming” is 
the depth of its tragic sentiment. 

The interstices between the completion 
of his several pieces were filled up by Mr. 
Herne’s acting, and likewise by his excel- 
lent stage management, which was always 
in demand for large productions. There 
are some who believe that as a stage man- 
ager Mr. Herne’s influence upon the pres- 
ent is more marked than as a dramatist. 
Through kindly guidance and illuminating 
interpretation, he impressed his methods 
upon all of the actors who were under his 
care; and many on the stage to-day regard 
Mr. Herne as the one force which meant 
most to them in their careers. But in the 
future, Mr. Herne’s position will be de- 
pendent entirely upon his value as a dra- 
matist. 

There are a few facts, leading up to the 
close of Mr. Herne’s life, which have to 
be regarded. After going to Boston, 
around 1890, he lived in a modest little 
home in the suburbs. The failure of 
“Margaret Fleming” was coincident with 
a rather unsettled period in the history of 
literary Boston, a period which—to use 
Mr. Garland’s expression—was marked by 
a discovery of the fact that to meet suc- 
cess every one had to go to New York. 
So that about the same time he, Mr. How- 
ells and Mr. Herne all came to that city. 
It was not until 1894 that Mr. Herne 
moved with his family to his estate in 
Southampton, Long Island, where the 
dramatist did much of his final writing, 
and where he was able to satisfy his love 
of the sea and his thorough enjoyment of 
home-life. Here also he was drawn more 
and more into interests other than those 
dealing with drama. His reading became 
broader, his political opinions became pro- 
nounced, in fact so pronounced as to de- 
mand his time for public speaking in the 
interests of Henry George. So ardent was 
he in his acceptance of the doctrine of 
free access to the soil, that his theatrical 
manager at one time advised him to be 
more careful, inasmuch as his theater 
audiences might resent his political views. 
But Mr. Herne was not a man to fear 
consequences. To the day of his death, 
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June 2, 1901, he was an ardent supporter 
of Bryan. 

It is hard to separate a consideration of 
Mr. Herne, the dramatist, from an esti- 
mate of Mr. Herne, the man. His plays 
contain unmistakable signs of that won- 
derful kindliness of spirit which was so 
marked in his daily association with 
people. He was a man who, in exterior, 
might be considered blunt; but Nature 
often endows a person gifted with a love 
for the human with a certain protection 
against a too ready acceptance of every 
one. And so that guest was fortunate who 
succeeded in breaking through the reserve 
behind which lay the true James A. Herne, 
inveterate joker, good comrade, and active 
thinker. In him there lay an inexhaustible 
fund of joy. This was strikingly evident 
in his association with his own children, 
the family comprising three daughters and 
one son: Miss Julie Herne, who has 
already very creditably illustrated her in- 
herited gift of playwriting in “Richter’s 
Wife’—given a hearing several years ago; 
Miss Chrystal Herne, who is accounted 
one of the rising “stars”; and Miss Doro- 
thy Herne, whose stage career has just 
begun. The three have all appeared sev- 
erally and together in the juvenile réles 
of their father’s plays. As for the son, 
Jack, he is already exhibiting in his school 
career certain characteristics of his father, 
in his directness, uprightness, and force 
of character. ‘The household to-day is 
permeated with those kindly memories 
which bespeak more than anything else 
the full force of Mr. Herne’s influence; a 
mixture of Irish keenness of humor with 
vigor of ideas marks the daily life of the 
Herne family, and during the dramatist’s 
lifetime it was just this distinctive vein 
which was found in the general atmos- 
phere around him. 

There are some men born to see clearly, 
to be zealous after the vital principles of 
life, the constant truths of the ages, the 
interchange of thoughts and ideas which 
elevate in the effort to live our highest and 
best. These are the terms which were 
usually upon the lips of Mr. Herne. He 
was a man of the present, drawing from 
the moment what was truest from his 
standpoint. He loved the theater, but he 
was always careful, even in the midst of 
his stage directions, to call attention to 
those realistic bits of acting which one 





identifies with life rather than with. the 
simulation of life. 

He took his art seriously ; he recognized 
in it a social force and a civilizing factor. 
He recognized that truth in art was as 
much within the grasp of the stage as of 
the pulpit, that the theater was as much 
to be upheld in the light of a temple for 
the work of the dramatist, as a museum 
was to be considered a civilizing factor in 
its capacity as temple for the art of the 
painter. The theater to him was a place 
for the upholding of good. He once said: 
“We must not condemn an art nor an in- 
stitution because a corrupt civilization has 
affected it.” He further said that “the 
province of the theater is not to preach 
objectively, but to teach subjectively.” 
He recognized that an art was vicious only 
because of the existence of lovers of 
vicious art. He was broad in his ideas; 
his voice was always heard in the cause 
of liberty—whether political or artistic. He 
was to a certain extent an individualist, 
recognizing that the Kingdom of God is 
within us, for, according to his own words: 
“No individual can emancipate the race; 
he cannot even emancipate his own calling. 
The race must be taught to emancipate 
itself.” 

We do not find Mr. Herne afraid to 
state his own position, to formulate his 
own belief. What was he spiritually but 
a firm upholder of the force of deed over 
and above creed? As though it were his 
own declaration of faith, he wrote: “I be- 
lieve that every human being has a certain 
amount of divinity—that is of God within 
him; just as much of God as he is capable 
of holding. And he gives out just as much 
of that divinity as he is capable of express- 
ing. And I believe that if he were not 
bound down by unjust social laws, that if 
he were free, the divinity would grow and 
develop and propagate its specie. In other 
words, I believe that when we free men, 
when we free labor, we will free art, we 
will free the Church and elevate the thea- 
ter, and not until then.” 

This conviction, this recognition of the 
spiritual in the material, this connection of 
the facts of life with the unknown forces 
in the world, were not confined to theoret- 
ical discussions. Mr. Herne’s political 
convictions were likewise founded upon 
convictions within himself. During the 
Henry George campaign, when he took the 
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stump in the cause of single tax, we find 
him connecting art with the civic life of 
the people, we find him realizing, as only 
a man can who recognizes that art is an 
expression of life, that the producers and 
the non-producers of the world may be 
regarded from the standpoint of dealing in 
spirit as well as of dealing in wheat and 
hemp and tobacco. Art, whether it be the 
shaping of a statue, the writing of a son- 
net, or the growing of a prize ear of corn, 
has a common point of contact. And so 
again we hear him saying: “The pen, the 
easel, the chisel, the harp, the sock and 
buskin are in reality tools of labor; and 
the men who wield them are laborers, and 
their interests are swayed by the welfare 
and prosperity of those who till the soil, 
shear the sheep, and weave the cloth.” 

There are two characteristic notes 
throughout Mr. Herne’s plays, which 
stand as a fair indication of the man. 
We note his love of the beautiful, in the 
sense that truth alone is beautiful. We 
note his realization of the human qualities 
which underlie all nature; and it may be 
further added that there was that pride of 
race, that instinct of the parental which 
was so well exhibited in “Margaret Flem- 
ing,’ and in such comments as _ these: 
“Maternity I consider the noblest theme of 
human kind; and I have no patience with 
that false prudery which would keep from 
young people truths they ought to know 
and know about in their purest and holiest 
sense.” 

Mr. Herne is little known, outside of a 
limited number of people in this country. 
Now that he is dead, it is hard to secure 
actors who can fill ré/es that he usually 
assumed with such fulness of interpreta- 
tion. Mr. William Archer has from time 
to time called the English public’s atten- 
tion to the plays of America’s most dis- 
tinctive dramatist. But unfortunately, the 
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English public has only seen the rural 
pieces, slightly amended to accord with 
English understanding. Even we in 
America have not been fully awakened to 
what Mr. Herne means in the general dra- 
matic and literary development. He was a 
writer of direct and simple prose, his 
images were not involved, his characters 
were not obscured by symbolistic motives 
In his narrative, in his descriptions— 
when he is at his best, one is reminded of 
the vigorous prose of Lincoln; a direct 
speech based not on any effort for effect, 
but prompted by a desire to say something, 
or to tell something in the clearest manner 
possible. And in closing, it were well to 
quote one paragraph from a speech of Mr. 
Herne’s, which stands out above all others 
because of the fact that it represents the 
simplicity, the depth, and the whole-souled 
sincerity of the man. Moreover, it stands 
as a beautiful bit of prose. The quotation 
relates to his turning from the writing of 
“Margaret Fleming” to a consideration of 
“The Hawthornes”—which later became 
“Shore Acres”: 


Mrs. Herne had gone with two of our daugh- 
ters to spend a few weeks of the summer at 
Lemoyne, on Frenchman’s Bay, in Maine, and 
insisted that I should come there and work on 
the play, and get the benefit of true color and 
Maine atmosphere; and I went. What an ex- 
alted idea of God one gets, down in that old 
pine State. One must recognize the sublimity 
which constantly manifests itself there. It is 
worth something to live for two whole months 
on Frenchman’s Bay, that beautiful, inconstant 
bay, one minute white with rage, the next all 
smiles and gently lapping the foothills of old 
Mount Desert; with the purple mist on the Blue 
Hills in the distance on the one hand, the 
Schoodac range on the other; the perfume of 
the pine trees in every breath you inhale, the 
roar of the ocean eight miles away, and the 
bluest of blue skies overarching all. In such a 
spot as that a man must realize, if he has never 
realized it before, that he and this planet are 
one, and part of the universal whole. 





L. C. Violett Houk 


L. C. Violett Houk, author of The Girl 
in Question, just published by the John 
Lane Company, is a Tennessee woman 
who has lived many years in Washington, 
as her father was a member of Congress 
from Tennessee. She is an actress by pro- 
fession, and played in “Merely Mary Ann” 
and Churchill’s ‘““The Crossing.” Then the 
idea of a book was suggested to her by a 
bill she picked up in the capital, and which 
made her think how many thousands of 
people would be affected if the bill were 
passed. The Girl in Question is an imag- 
inary Princess. The characters in the book 
are fictitious personages. The reproduc- 
tion of Washington life is based upon the 
author’s own experience. To the question 
whether’ she had any purpose in mind in 
writing the book Miss Houk answered, “I 
am afraid not—only to make it interest- 
ing.” As the first book of an actress- 
author, familiar with the life of the 
national capital, this will be an interesting 
volume. 


Not What It Used to Be 


Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, from his van- 
tage point, “Mount Tom,” wishes that 
“some author in this country would say a 
good word for the lost art of talking back.” 
Says Mr. Lee: 


In the good old days people used to talk back 
when books were written at them. They seemed 
to take books seriously, almost personally. As 
it is now, we hear from the critics, the people 
who are paid to read us, but the real spontan- 
eous readers, the people who have paid a dollar 
and a half apiece to read us, never say anything 
—at least not out loud. They steal around to 
one ancther and say things. And yet it is these 
things that people steal around and say to one 
another, that most authors would rather know. 


In fact, Mr. Lee is inclined to think that 


_ Being an author in America is getting too one- 
sided to be interesting. It does not seem to be 


>» 


Tis pleasant 
sure to see 


as it used to be—a real or live or human ex- 
perience with real human give and take in it, 
like a conversation, and it is not sociable and 
interesting like a bargain, or like running a store 
or a railroad, or any of the other things that 
our men of genius nowadays, apparently, would 
rather do. 


Ketherine Evans Blake 


Author of The Stuff ef a Man, reviewed in 
this number 


We might as well all echo Mr. Lee’s sigh 
—and succumb to the inevitable. Or we 
might be a little more optimistic and hope 
that presently the “systems” upon which 
vast mercantile pursuits are now being 
conducted, will presently arrive at perfec- 
tion, that enough railroads and trolley lines 
and subways will be built, that everybody 
will have money in comfortable quantities, 
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The home of George Horace Lorimer, at Wyncote, Pe. 


Mr. Lorimer’s new book, Jack Spurlock— Prodigal, 


is reviewed in this number 


and will realize that a “comfortable quan- 
tity’ is enough, so that then, it may be, 
we can turn to literature in serious and 
eager mood. 


The Catalog Stupendous 


Looking over some old volumes of 
“Punch,” of the year 1855, we found this 
rather amusing characterization of the 
catalog of the British Museum: 


All the thing’s a farce, 

And all_the time and labour merely wasted. 

It has its entries and its indexes, 

And one man with his time plays but the fool 

In poring o’er its pages, First the volume, 

Bulky and ponderous in the porter’s arms, 

And then the heavy binding, with its edges 

And greasy leather backs, letting it slide 

Gradually to the ground. And then the titles, 

Mixed up like hodge-podge—here a book of 
ballads. 

Publish’d by Beale or Boosey. Then a quarto. 

Full of strange types, and letter’d all in black, 

Printed on vellum—ancient in type and paper, 

Cramming the author’s reputation 

Right down the student’s mouth. 
law-book, 

In pale brown caltskin, with gross humbug lined, 

With rules severe, and forms of rigid cut, 

Full of strange laws and musty precedents. 


And then the 


And so this forms a part. The volume shifts 
Like change to clown or slippered pantaloon, 
To subjects—no one knows—from side to side 
The eye may roll—the topics are too wide 

To be embraced—and the loud public voice, 
Turning again to childish treble, pipes 

And whistles for its wants. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, mysterious catalogue, 
Is perfect uselessness and mere oblivion, 

Sans head—sans tail—in fact, sans everything. 


Some New Books Promised 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has arranged with 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to issue a com- 
plete and uniform edition of her novels. 
This is an important announcement, inas- 
much as the Riverside Press does this kind 
of thing so unusually well that one feels 
suré the result will be worth a very wide 
appreciation. » € « ; 


The Oxford University Press is pre- 
paring volumes of the complete works of 
Campion, Donne, Herrick, Ben Johnson 
and Marlowe. Here’s a chance for lovers 
of the old poets. 

* * * 

Dr. Weir Mitchell is to publish with 

George W. Jacobs & Co. a short story, 
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called A Venture in 1777, and the illustra- 
tions are being made by Guernsey Moore 
and J. J. Gould. The artists are hard at 
work trying to get the true Revolutionary 
atmosphere, and Dr. Mitchell is giving 
them the benefit of his advice. 


* * *” 


The Putnams will add a number of 
new titles to their “Ariel Booklets,” in- 
cluding The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Idylls of the King, Maxims of Honoré 
de Balzac, The Light of Asia, Lyrics, by 
Keats, Shorter Poems of Browning, The 
Happy Prince and Carmen. 


* * * 


The author of Reminiscences of Eight 
Parliaments is Henry W. Lucy, better 
known as “Toby, M. P.,” of “Punch.” 
Mr. Lucy has known many great Parli- 
mentarians, from Disraeli down to John 
Morley. His book is one of keen interest 


and importance. 
* 


*K ok 

An interesting piece of work to come 
from the Century Company some time this 
month is the novelization of David 
Belasco’s play, A Grand Army Man. 
Harvey J. O’Higgins is the novelist who 
has undertaken the task, and he has ac- 
complished his purpose well. This is the 
play in which David Warfield has been dis- 
tinguishing himself, and it is a story full 
of emotional appeal. 
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** Portia,’’ by Sir J. E. Millais 


The frontispiece in color this month is 
a picture of Mary Anderson as Portia. It 
was painted by Sir John Everett Millais, 
who, with Holman Hunt, practically 
founded the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

Millais was born in Southampton, Eng- 
land, on June 8, 1829, and studied art at 
the Royal Academy. He exhibited early, 
and among his well-known pictures are 
“The Huguenot,” “Ophelia,” “The Pro- 
scribed Royalist” and “Rosalind and 
Celia.” He also painted portraits of many 
eminent Englishmen of his own day— 
Gladstone, Bright, Beaconsfield and others. 
He died on August 13, 1896, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s. He was knighted in 
1885. 


Harold MacGrath 


Harold MacGrath, whose new novel, 
The Lure of the Mask, was reviewed in 
the July number, was born thirty-seven 
years ago in Syracuse. N. Y. He was edu- 
cated in Syracuse schools, and made his 
start in life on a Syracuse newspaper—the 
“Herald.” In 1891 he went to Chicago and 
worked there as a paragrapher on the 
“Evening Mail.” A group of brilliant 
young newspaper men were around him— 
Frank Pixley, George Ade, Eugene Field, 
George Horton 
unknown at that time except Field. From, 
Chicago Mr. MacGrath went to Albany, 
and from Albany to New York, and finally- 
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returned to Syracuse, to settle down to the 
pleasant business of writing entertaining 
fiction. 





Harold MacGrath 


Whose Lure of the Mask was reviewed in the 
July number 


In ten years he has produced six novels: 
Arms and the Woman, The Puppet Crown, 
The Grey Cloak, The Man on the Box, 
Half a Rogue, and now The Lure of the 
Mask. Besides this, he has written two 
novelettes, The Princess Elopes and Hearts 
and Masks; two books of short stories, 
Enchantment and The Best Man; and an 
operetta, The Watteau Shepherdess. 

Many of the incidents in The Lure of 
the Mask are autobiographic. The scenes 
of the story are laid, for the most part, 
in Italian cities. Mr. McGrath visited Italy 
in 1906, and again in 1907. 


A Few Anecdotes 

The “Weekly Telegraph,” of London, 
finds the following entertaining anecdotes 
in the newly published diary of William 
Allingham. They are jotted down just as 
they came at odd moments from the lips 


of Carlyle, Browning, Tennyson, and oth- 
ers with whom Allingham walked and 
talked so freely. For instance, here is one: 


Browning came down in the lift with us, and 
we walked together as far as the corner of 
Buckingham Palace. He dined at Tennyson's 
last night. T. in great force. He said, “This 
pair of dress boots is forty years old.” We 
all looked at them, and I said it was good evi- 
dence of the immortality of the sole. 

Here is a good story, told with infinite relish 
by Carlyle, who was exceedingly fond of mimic- 
ry: 

Carlyle told me of an ignorant old Scot’s wife 
who, speaking of some family, said “There’s twa 
sons, baith doin’ weel in Glasgie; t’ane’s an Im- 
poster, an’ t’ither’s a Malefactor”; it was found 
that she meant “Upholsterer” and “Manufac- 
turer.” 

Of Tennyson many new tales are told, 





Edward C. Booth 
Author of a new story, The Post-Girl 


Talking of the Queen, when T. was at Os- 
borne, Her Majesty said to him, “Cockneys don’t 
annoy us,” to which T. rejoined, “If I could put 
a sentry at each of my gates I should be safe.” 
She was praising my poetry. I said. “Everyone 
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writes verses now. I daresay your Majesty 
does.” She smiled, and said, “No, I never could 
bring two lines together.” 

Tennyson was asked why he read “The Grand- 
mother” to the great folk on the famous steam 
voyage with Gladstone: 

T.—"The Princess of Wales asked for it. I 
read it in a cabin on deck. The wind came 
through an open window, and the Princess whis- 
pered ‘Put on your hat’—but I said I ought if 
possible to make myself balder than ever before 
so many Royalties! She said again, ‘Oh, put it 
on!’ so I did, and I heard afterwards that the 
King of Denmark’s Court Fool, who was in the 
background (they really keep a Court Fool), 
remarked, ‘He may be Laureate, but he has not 
learnt Court manners.’ ” 

Tennyson told some good Lincolnshire stories: 

One of my brothers met a man in the lane 
near our house, and said in a friendly voice. 
“Good night!” to which the man replied, “Good 


Arthur Goodrich 


Author of Gleam O’ Dawn, reviewed in this number 


night—and dom you!” I asked a man one day, 
“Do you know what o’clock it is?” and he an- 
swered, “Noa, and I don’t want to.” 

On another occasion Tennyson told a droll 
thing about Lord F., at a farmers’ dinner, at 
Exeter, the other day. Speaking to some toast, 
his Lordship had occasion to name one of the 
‘most important farmers present, and alluded 
with sympathy to “a recent family affliction” 
which had befallen him—the man’s wife having 
died a short time before. The farmer, having 
to speak by and by, thanked his lordship very 
kindly for the way he had spoken of him, but 
“as for my old woman (he went on) she were 
a tasy twoad, and the Lord’s welcome to her!” 
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One of the best anecdotes in the book concerns 
Browning and a Spiritualist. Having witnessed 
a seance of Home’s at the house of a friend of 
B.'s, Browning was openly called upon to give 
his frank opinion on what had passed, in pres- 
ence of Home and the company, upon which he 
declared with emphasis that so impudent a piece 
of imposture he never saw before in all his life, 


Theodore Roberts 


Mr. Roberts’ latest book is Captain Love, reviewed 
in the present number 


and so took his leave. Next day Browning’s 
servant came into his room with a visitor’s card, 
and close behind followed the visitor himself— 
no other than Mr. Home, who advanced with a 
cordial smile, and right hand outstretched in 
amity. He bore no ill-will—not he! Browning 
looked sternly at him (as he is very capable of 
doing), and, pointing to the open door, not far 
from which is a rather steep staircase, said:— 
“If you are not out of that door in half a min- 
ute [’ll fling you down the stairs.” Home at- 
tempted some expostulation, but B. moved to- 
wards him, and the medium disappeared with as 
much grace as he could manage. 


Edward C. Booth 

Edward C. Booth, author of The Post- 
Girl, just issued, is a native of Yorkshire, 
and is still in the early thirties. He comes 
of a musical and artistic family, and he 
first turned his aspirations toward music. 
He studied both the violin and pianoforte 
as a child, but later developed a passion 
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for the violoncello. He was persuaded by 
David Popper, the greatest living execu- 
tant and composer for the instrument, to 
conclude his studies with him in Buda 
Pesth. An injury to his right hand through 
overwork put an end to this idea, and after 
two or three years of intermittent strug- 
gling Mr. Booth was obliged to discard all 
hope of outwearing the hand trouble. 

Mr. Booth has composed much for the 
violoncello, as well as for the violin; he 
has also written songs. One of these, 
“England, Mother England,” especially 
written for Madame Clara Butt, has been 
much sung by her in England. In Aus- 
tralia her singing of it provoked a demon- 
stration in the Melbourne Hall such as has 
rarely been witnessed. 
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A Degree for Lloyd Mifflin 

The University of Pennsylvania con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Letters on 
Lloyd Mifflin, the poet whose sonnets make 
one of the best of contemporary collections 
of this form of verse. 


Mrs. Wheeler to Have a New Book 


The word comes that Hallie Erminie 
Rives, now Mrs. Post Wheeler, is writing 
a novel with the scenes laid in Japan. As 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler have been living 
in Japan for several years—Mr. Wheeler 
holding a post in the American Embassy— 
this news is interesting, and we may expect 
an entertaining story. Miss Rives’ last 
story was The Castaway. 


Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 


Author of The Grey Knight, Catherine of Calais, and 
other entertaining novels 
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Bulwer Lytton, 1803-1873 


the son of General Earle 

Bulwer and Elizabeth Bar- 

bara Lytton, heiress of 
Knebworth, in Hertfordshire. He loved 
books as a child, read everything he could 
lay his hands on, and began rhyming at 
the ripe age of nine. 

He was taught by private tutors, and 
when seventeen years old he published his 
first book, Jshmael and Other Poems. 
Then he went through the experiences of 
an unhappy love affair and passed on to 
College. Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Here 
he took prizes and made speeches, but did 
net graduate with distinction. His next 
move was in the line of travel, and he 
spent much of his time on the Continent. 
In 1827 he married a young Trish girl, a 
most unhappy union, which resulted in a 
separation in 1836. There had been, how- 
ever, two children, one of them the future 
Earl of Lytton. 

As he had married against the wishes of 
his mother, Lord Lytton found himself cut 
off from his chief financial source, so he 
took to prolific writing to make up the 
deficiencies in his bank account. He wrote 
novels, plays, poems, histories, and mis- 
cellaneous articles for the reviews. In ten 
years he produced twelve novels, two 
poems, a play, besides England and the 
English and Athens, Its Rise and Fall. 
His books include Pelham (1828); Paul 


DWARD BULWER, Lord 
Lytton, was born in London 
E on May 25, 1803. He was 
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Clifford (1830); Eugene Aram (1832) ; 
The Last Days of Pompeti (1834) ; Rienzi 
(1835); Zanoni (1842); The Last of the 
Barons (1843) ; Harold (1843) ; The Cax- 
tons (1850); My Novel (1853); A 
Strange Story (1862). His plays were 
The Lady of Lyons (1838); Richelieu 
(1838) ; and Money (1840). 

Lord Lytton also had a Parliamentary 
career of some importance. He died in 
1873, at Torquay, on January 18. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

His son, Edward Robert, Earl of Lyt- 
ton, was the “Owen Meredith” of English 
letters, whose Lucile was a very popular 
poem in the sixties. He was a diplomat 
of high standing, and served as Viceroy of 
India. His verse is more facile than in- 
spired. 

Sir Archibald Alison writes of Bulwer 
Lytton : 


3ulwer is, in every point of view, a highly 
distinguished writer. His work on England and 
the English is a brilliant performance. abounding 
with sparkling observations, containirg many 
profound ones, and particularly interesting to 
the multitude of persons to whom foreign trav- 
eling has rendered the comparison of English 
and French character and institutions an object 
of interest. 


This is not the warmest praise, nor can 
one consider Bulwer Lytton a_ world 
writer, but his historical novels have a 
deep and abiding interest, while his plays 
continue to hold their own on a stage hon- 
ored by intelligent and cultured people. 
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Selections 
From Rienzi. 

Suddenly came a dead silence, and on the 
balcony above stcod Rienzi; his head was bared 
and the morning sun shone over that lordly 
brow, and the hair, grown gray before its time, 
in the service of that maddening multitude. Pale 
and erect he stood, neither fear, nor anger, nor 


“menace—but deep grief and high resolve—upon 


his features! A momentary shame, a momen- 
tary awe, seized the crowd. 

He pointed to the Gonfalon wrought with 
the Republican motto and arms of Rome, and 
thus he began: 

“IT too am a Roman and a citizen; hear me!” 

“Hear him not! hear him not! his false 
tongue can charm away our senses!” cried a 





Bulwer Lytton 


voice louder than his own: and Rienzi recog- 
nized Cecco del Vecchio. 

“Hear him not! down with the tyrant!” cried 
a more shrill and youthful tone; and by the 
side of the artisan stood Angelo Villani. 

“Hear him not! death to the death giver!” 
cried a voice close at hand, and from the grating 
of the neighboring prison glared near upon 
him, as the eye of a tiger, the vengeful gaze of 
the brother of Montreal. 

Then from Earth to Heaven rose the roar: 
“Down with the tyrant—down with him who 
taxed the people!” 

A shatter of stones rattled on the mail of the 
Senator,—still he stirred not. No changing mus- 
cle betokened fear. His persuasion of his own 
wonderful powers of eloquence, if he could but 
be heard, inspired him yet with hope; he stood 
collected in his own indignant but determined 
thoughts; but the knowledge of that very elo- 
quence was now his deadliest foe. The leaders 
of the multitude trembled lest he should be 
heard; “and doubtless,” says the contemporan- 
eous biographer, “had he but spoken he would 
have changed them all, and the work been 
marred.” 
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The soldiers of the barons had already mixed 
themselves with the throng; more deadly 
weapons than stones aided the wrath of the 
muititude; darts and arrows darkened the air; 
and now a voice was heard shrieking, “Way for 
the torches!” And red in the sunlight the 
torches tossed and waved, and danced to and 
fro, above the heads of the crowd, as if the 
fiends were let loose amongst the mob! And 
what place in hell hath fiends like those a mad 
mob can furnish? Straw, and wood, and litter, 
were piled hastily round the great floors of the 
Capitol, and the smoke curled suddenly up. 
beating back the rush of the assailants. 

Rienzi was no longer visible, an arrow had 
pierced his hand—the right hand that supported 
the flag of Rome—the right hand that had given 
a constitution to the Republic He retired from 
the storm into the desolate hall. 

He sat down; and tears, springing from no 
weak woman source, but tears from the loftiest 
fountain of emotion—tears that befit a warrior 
when his own troops desert him—a patriot when 
his countrymen rush to their own doom—a 
father when his children rebel against his love. — 
tears such as these forced themselves from his 
eyes and relieved, but they changed, his heart! 

“Enough, enough!” he said, presently, rising 
and dashing the drops scornfully away; “I have 
risked, dared, tciled enough for this dastard and 
degenerate race. I will yet baffle their malice! 
I renounce the thought of which they are so 
little worthy! Let Rome perish! I feel, at last. 
that I am nobler than my country! She de- 
serves not so high a sacrifice!” 

With that feeling, Death iost all the nobleness 
of aspect it had before presented to him; and 
he resolved, in very scorn of his ungrateful 
foes, in verv defeat of their inhuman wrath, to 
make one effort for his life! He divested him- 
self of his glittering arms; his address, his 
dexterity, his craft, returned to him. His active 
mind ran over the chances of disguise—of es- 
cape; he left the hall, passed through the humb- 
ler rooms devoted to the servitors and menials, 
found in one of them a coarse working garb: 
indued himself with it, placed upon his head 
some of the draperies and furniture of the pal- 
ace, as if escaping with them: and said, with his 
old “fantastico riso,” “When all other friends 
desert me, I may well forsake myself!” With 
that he awaited his occasion. 

Meanwhile the flames burnt fierce and fast; 
the outer door below was already consunied: 
from the apartment he had deserted the fire 
burst out in volleys of smoke—the wood crack- 
led, the lead melted—with a crash fell the sev- 
ered gates—the dreadful entrance was opened to 
all the multitude—the proud Capitol of the 
Czesars was already tottering to its fall! Now 
was the time! He passed the flaming door—the 
smoldering threshold; he passed the outer gate 
unscathed—he was in the middle of the crowd. 
“Plenty of pillage within,’ he said to the by- 
standers, in the Roman patois, his face con- 
cealed by his load: “Down, down with the 
traitor.” The mob rushed past him—he went on 
—he gained the last stair descending into the 
open streets—he was at the last gate—liberty 
and life were before him. 
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A soldier (one of his own) seized him. “Pass 
not—whither goest thou?” 

“Beware, lest the Senator escape disguised!” 
cried a voice behind—it was Villani’s. The con- 
cealing load was torn from his head—Rienzi 
stood revealed! 

“I am the Senator!” he said in a loud voice. 
“Who dare touch the. Representative of the Peo- 
ple?” 

The multitude were round him in an instant. 
Not led, but rather hurried and whirled along, 
the Senator was borne to the Place of the Lion. 
With the intense glare of the bursting flames, 
the gray image reflected a lurid light, and glowed 
—(that grim and solemn monument!)—as if 
itself of fire! 

There arrived, the crowd gave way, terrified 
by the greatness of their victim. Silent he stood 
and turned his face around; nor could the 
squalor of his garb, nor the terror of the hour, 
nor the proud grief of detection, abate the maj- 
esty of his mien, or reassure the courage of the 
thousands who gathered, gazing, round him. The 
whole Capitol, wrapped in fire, lighted with 
ghastly pomp the immense multitude. Down the 
long vista of the streets extended the fiery light 
and the serried throng. till the crowd closed with 
the gleaming standards of the Colonna—the 
Orsini—the Savelli! Her true tyrants - were 
marching into Rome! As the sound of their 
approaching horns and trumpets broke upon 
the burning air, the mob seemed to regain their 
courage. Rienzi prepared to speak; his first word 
was as the signal of his own death. 

“Die, tyrant!” cried Cecco del Vecchio; and 
he plunged his dagger in the Senator’s breast. 

“Die, executioner of Montreal!” muttered 
Villani; “thus the trust is fulfilled!” and his 
was the second stroke. Then, as he drew back 
and saw the artisan, in all the drunken fury of 
his brute passion, tossing up his cap. shouting 
aloud and spurning the fallen lion, the young 
man gazed upon him with a look of withering 
and bitter scorn, and said, while he sheathed his 
blade, and slowly turned to quit the crowd: 

“Fool. miserable fool! thou and these at least 
had no blood of kindred to avenge!” 

They heeded not his words—they saw him not 
depart: for as Rienzi, without a word, without 
a groan, fell to the earth—as the roaring waves 
of the multitude closed over him—a voice, shrill, 
sharp, and wild, was heard above all the clamor. 

At the casement of the palace (the casement 
of her bridal chamber) Nina stood !—through 
the flames that burst below and around, her face 
and outstretched arms alone visible! Ere yet 
the sound of that thrilling cry passed from the 
air, down with a mighty crash thundered that 
whole wing of the Capitol—a blackened and 
smoldering mass! 


From The Last Days of Pompeii. 

Stunned by his reprieve, doubting that he was 
awake, Glaucus had been led by the officers of 
the arena into a small cell within the walls of 
the theater. They threw a loose robe over his 
form. and crowded round in congratulation and 
wonder. There was an impatient and fretful 
cry without the cell; the throng gave way. and 
the blind girl, led bv some gentler hand, flung 
herself at the feet of Glaucus. 
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“It is I who have saved thee,” she sobbed; 
“now lIet me die!” 

“Nydia, my child!—my preserver!” 

“Oh, Jet me feel thy touch—thy breath! Yes, 
yes, thou livest! We are not too late! That 
dread door, methought it would never yield! 
and Calenus—oh! his voice was as the dying 
wind among tombs :—we had to wait——gods! It 
seemed hours ere food and wine restored to him 
something of strength. But thou livest! thou liv- 
est yet! And I—I have saved thee!” 

This affecting scene was soon interrupted by 
the event just described. 

“The mountain! the earthquake!” resounded 
from side to side. The officers fled with the 
rest; they left Glaucus and Nydia to save them- 
selves as they might. 

As the sense of the dangers around them 
flashed on the Athenian, his generous heart re- 
curred to Olinthus. He, too, was reprieved 
from the tiger by the hand of the gods; should 
he be left to a no less fatal death in the neigh- 
boring cell? Taking Nydia by the hand, Glaucus 
hurried across the passages; he gained the den 
of the Christian. He found Olinthus kneeling 
and in prayer. 

“Arise! arise! my friend,” he cried. “Save 
thyself, and flv! See; Nature is thy dread 
deliverer!” He led forth the bewildered Chris- 
tian, and pointed to a cloud which advanced 
darker and darker, disgorging forth showers of 
ashes and pumice stones ;—and bade him harken 
to the cries and trampling rush of the scattered 
crowd. 

“This is the hand of God—God be praised!” 
said Olinthus, devoutly. 

“Fly! seek thy brethren! Concert with them 
thy escape. Farewell!” 

Olinthus did not answer, neither did he mark 
the retreating form of his friend. High 
thoughts and solemn absorbed his soul; and in 
the enthusiasm of his kindling heart, he ex- 
ulted in the mercy of God rather than trembled 
at the evidence of His power. 

At length he roused himself; and hurried on, 
he scarce knew whither. 

The open doors of a dark, desolate cell sud- 
denly appeared on his path; through the gloom 
within there flared and flickered a single lamp: 
and by its light he saw three grim and naked 
forms stretched on the earth in death. His 
feet were suddenly arrested; for, amid the ter- 
rors of that drear recess—the spoliarium of the 
arena—he heard a low voice calling on the 
name of Christ! 

He could not resist lingering at that appeal; 
he entered the den. and his feet were dabbled 
in the slow streams of blood that gushed from 
the corpses over the sand. 

“Whe,” said the Nazarene, 
Son of God?” 

No answer came forth; and turning round, 
Olinthus beheld, by the light of the lamp, an 
old gray-headed man sitting on the floor, and 
supporting in his lap the head of one of the dead. 
The features of the dead man were firmly and 
rigidly locked in the last sleep; but over the 
lip there played a fierce smile—not the Chris- 
tian’s smile of hope, but the dark sneer of 
hatred and defiance, 


“calls upon the 
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Yet on the face still lingered the beautiful 
roundness of early youth. The hair curled 
thick and glossy over the unwrinkled brow; 
and the dawn of manhood but slightly shaded 
the marble of the hueless cheek. And over this 
face bent one of such unutterable sadness—oi 
such yearning tenderness—of such fond, and 
such decp despair! The tears of the old man 
fell fast and hot, but he did not feel them; and 
when his lips moved, and he mechanically ut- 
tered the prayer of his benign and _ hopeful 
faith, neither his heart nor his sense responded 
to the words: it was but the involuntary emo- 
tion that broke from the lethargy of his mind. 
His boy was dead, and had died for him!—and 
the old man’s heart was broken! 

“Medon!” said Olinthus, pityingly, “arise, and 
fly! God is forth upon the wings of the ele- 
ments! The New Gomorrah is doomed !—Fly, 
ere the fires consume thee!” 

“He was ever so full of life!—he cannot be 
dead! Come hither!—place your hand on his 
heart !—sure it beats yet?” 

“Brother. the soul has fled!—we will remem- 
ber it in our prayers! Thou canst not reanimate 
the dumb clay! Come, come —hark! while I 
speak, yon crashing walls!—hark! yon agon- 
izing cries! Not a moment is to be lost!— 
Come!” 

“T hear nothing!” 
gray heir. 
him!” 

“Come! come! forgive this friendly force.” 

“What! Who would sever the father from the 
son?” And Medon clasped the body tightly in 
his embrace, and covered it with passionate 
kisses. “Go!” said he, lifting up his face for 
one moment. “Go!—we must be alone!” 

“Alas!” said the compassionate Nazarene. 
“Death hath severed ye already!” 

The old man smiled very calmly. “No, no, 
no!” he muttered, his voice growing lower with 
each word—‘“Death has been more kind!” 

With that his head drooped on_ his son’s 
breast—his arms ‘relaxed their grasp. Olinthus 
caught him by the hand—the pulse had ceased 
to beat! The last words of the father were 
the words of truth—Death had been more kind! 

Meanwhile, Glaucus and Nydia were pacing 
swiftly up the perilous and fearful streets. The 
Athenian had learned from his preserver that 
Ione was yet in the house of Arbaces. hither 
he fled, to release—to save her! The few slaves 
whom the Egyptian had left at his mansion 
when he had repaired in long procession to the 
amphitheater, had been able to offer no resist- 
ance to the armed band of Sallust; and when 
afterward the volcano broke forth they had 
huddled together, stunned and _ frightened, in 
the inmost recesses of the house. Even the tall 
Ethiopian had forsaken his post at the door; 
and Glaucus (who left Nydia without—the poor 
Nydia, jealous once more. even in such an 
hour!) passed on through the vast hall without 
meeting one from whom to learn the chamber 
of Ione. Even as he passed, however, the dark- 
ness that covered the heavens increased so rap- 
idly, that it was with difficulty he could guide 
his steps. The flower-wreathed columns seemed 
to reel and tremble; and with every instant he 
heard the ashes fall craunchingly into the roof- 


said Medon, shaking his 
“The poor boy, his love murdered 


less peristyle. He ascended to the upper rooms 
—breathless he paced along, shouting aloud 
the name of Ione; and at length he heard, at 
the end of the gallery, a voice—her voice, in 
wondering reply! To rush forward—to shatter 
the door—to seize Ione in his arms—to hurry 
from the mansion—seemed to him the work of 
an instant! Scarce had he gained the spot where 
Nydia was, than he heard steps advancing to- 
ward the house, and recognized the voice of 
Arbaces, who had returned to seek his wealth 
and Ione ere he fled from the doomed Pompeii. 
But so dense was already the reeking atmos- 
phere, that the foes saw not each other, though 
so near,—save that, simply in the gloom, Glaucus 
caught the moving outline of the snowy robes 
of the Egyptian. 

They hastened onward—those three! Alas!— 
whither? They now saw not a step before 
them—the blackness became utter. They were 
encompassed with doubt and horror!—and the 
death he had escaped seemed to Glaucus only 
to have changed its form and augmented its 
victims 


From Richelieu. 


RICHELIEU. 
Joseph—Did you hear the King? 
JosEPH 
danger! Had less 


I did—there’s been 


haughty !— 


you 


RICHELIEU. 
And suffered slaves to chuckle—“See 
dinal— 
How meek his Eminence is to-day!”—I tell thee 
This is a strife in which the loftiest look 
Is the most subtle armour— 
JOSEPH. 
But— 
RICHELIEU. 
No time 
For ifs and buts. I will accuse these traitors! 
Francois shall witness that De Baradas 
Gave him the secret missive for De Bouillon. 
And told him life and death were in the scroll 
T will—I will— 


the Car- 


JosEPH. 
Tush! Francois is your creature; 
So they will say, and laugh at you!—your wit- 
ness 
Must be that same Despatch 
RICHELIEU 
Away to Marion! 
JosEPH 
I have been there—she is seized—removed—im- 
priscned— 
By the Count’s orders 
RICHELIEU 
Goddess of bright dreams, 
My country—shalt thou lose me now, when most 
Thou need’st thy worshipper? My native land! 
Let me but ward this dagger from thy heart. 
And die—but on thy bosom! 
ENTER JULIE 
Junie 
Heaven! I thank thee! 
It cannot be, or this all-powerful man 
Would not stand idly thus. 
RICHELIEU. 
What dost thou here? Home! 
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JuLie. 


Home!—is Adrien there?—you’re dumb—yet 
strive 
For words; 


But choked by pity. 


I see them trembling on your lip, 
It was truth—all truth! 
Seized—-the Bastile—and in your presence, too! 
Cardinal, where is Adrien?—Think—he saved 
Your life:—your name is infamy, if wrong 
Should come to his! 

RICHELIEU, 





Be soothed, child. 
JuLie. 

Child is no more; 

I love, and I am woman! Hope and suffer— 
Love, suffering, hope,—what else doth make the 

strength 
And majesty of woman ?—Where is Adrien? 
RICHELIEU (to Joseph). 


Your youth was never young,—you never 
loved :— 
Speak to her— 
JOSEPH. 


Nay, take heed—the King’s command, 
I mean—the 
Jue (to Richelieu). 
Let thine eyes meet mine; 
Answer me but one word—I am a wife— 
I ask thee for my home—my fate—my ALL! 
Where is my husband? 
RICHELIEU. 
You are Richelieu’s ward, 
A soldier’s bride; they who insist on truth 
Must outface fear;—you ask me for your hus- 
band? 
THERE—where the look 
darkest, o’er 
The domes of the Bastile! 
JULIE. 
I thank you, Father; 
Heaven forgive you 





’Tis true 


clouds of heaven 


You see I do not shudder. 
The sin of this desertion! 
RICHELIEU (detaining her). 

Whither wouldst thou? 
JULIE. 
Stay me not. Fie! I should be there already. 

I am thy ward, and haply he may think 
Thou’st taught me also to forsake the wretched! 
RICHELIEU. 

I’ve filled those cells—with many—traitors all. 
Had they wives too?—Thy memories, Power. 
are solemn! 
Poor sufferer !—think’st thou that yon gates of 
woe 
Unbar to love? 
’Tis for the last 
And the mute 
sounds 
Only heard once—while hungering at the door, 
The headsman whets the axe. 
Jui. 


Alas! if love once enter, 
farewell; between those walls 
grave—the blessed household 


O mercy! mercy! 
Save him, restore him, father! Art thou not 
The Cardinal-King?—the Lord of life and 
death— 
Beneath whose light, as deeps beneath the moon, 
The solemn tides of Empire ebb and flow ?— 
Art theu not Richelieu ? 
RICHELIEU. 

Yesterday I was!— 
To-day, a very weak old man!—To-morrow, 
I know not what! 


JULIE. 
Do you conceive his meaning? 
Alas! I cannot. But, methinks, my senses 
Are duller than they were! 
JOSEPH. 
The King is chafed 
Against his servant. Lady, while we speak, 
The lackey of the ante-room is not 
More powerless than the Minister of France. 
RICHELIEU. 
And yet the air is still; Heaven wears no cloud; 
From Nature’s silent orbit starts no portent 
To warn the unconscious world;—albeit this 
night 
May with a morrow teem which, in my fall, 
Would carry earthquake to remotest lands, 
And change the Christian globe. What wouldst 
thou, woman? 
Thy fate and his, with mine, for good or ill, 
Are woven threads. In my vast sum of life 
Millions such units merge. 
Enter First Courrier. 
First Courtikr, 
Madame de Mauprat! 
Pardon, your Eminence—even now I seek 
This lady’s home—commanded by the King 
To pray her presence. 
Juiie (Clinging to Richelieu). 
Think of my dead father! 
Think how, an infant, clinging to your knees, 
And looking to your eyes, the wrinkled care 
Fied from your brow before the smile of child- 
hood, 
Fresh from the dews of heaven! Think of this, 
And take me to your breast. 
RICHELIEU. 
To those who sent you— 
And say you found the virtue they would slay 
Here—couched upon his heart, as at an altar, 
And sheltered by the wings of sacred Rome! 
3egone! 
First Courrier. 

My Lord, I am your friend and servant— 
Misjudge me not; but never yet was Louis 
So roused against you!—shall I take 

answer ?— 
[t were to be your ioe. 
RICHELIEU. 


this 


All tim: my foe, 
If I, a Priest, could cast this holy Sorrow 
Forth from her last asylum! 
First COuURTIER. 
He is lost! 
(Exit First Courtier). 
RICHELIEU. 
God help thee, child!—she hears not! 
upon her! 
storm, that 
flower, 
Her father loved me so! and in that age 
When friends are brothers! She has been to me 


Look 


The rends the oak, uproots the 


Soother, nurse, plaything, daughter. Are these 
tears? 
Oh, shame, shame !—dotage! 


JOSEPH. 
Tears are for eyes 
That rather need the lightning, which can pierce 
Through barred gates and triple walls, to smite 
Crime, where it cowers in secret !—The Despatch 
Set every spy to work ;—the morrow’s sun 
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Must see that written treason in your hands, 
Or rise upon your ruin, 
RICHELIEU. 
Ay—and close 
Upon my corpse!—I am not made to live— 
Friends, glory, France, all reft from me;—my 
star 
Like some vain holiday mimicry of fire, 
Piercing imperial heaven, and falling down, 
Rayless and blackened, to the dust—a thing 
For all men’s feet to trample! Yea!—to-morrow 
Triumph or death! Look up, child!—Lead us, 
Joseph. 
(As they are going out, enter Baradas and De 
Beringhen). 
BaARADAS. 
My Lord, the King cannot believe your Emi- 
nence 
So far forgets your duty, and his greatness, 
As to resist his mandate! Pray you, Madam, 
Obey the King—no cause for fear! 
JULIE. 
My father! 
RICHELIEU. 
She shall not stir! 
BaRADAS. 
You are not of her kindred— 
An orphan— 
RICHELIEU. 
And her country is her mother! 
BaRADAS. 
The country is the King! 
RICHELIEU. 
Ay, is it sorp— 
Then wakes the power which in the age of iron 
Burst forth to curb the great, and raise the low. 
Mark, where she stands!—around her form I 
draw 
The awful circle of our solemn Church! 
Set but a foot within that holy ground, 
And on thy head—yea, though it wore a crown— 
I Jaunch the curse of Rome! 
3ARADAS. 
I dare not brave you! 
I do but speak the orders of my King. 
The Church, your rank, power, very word, my 
Lord, 
Suffice you for resistance:—blame yourself, 
If it should cost you power! 
RICHELIEU. 
That my stake——Ah! 
thine? Look to it 


Dark Gamester! what is 


well !— 
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Lose not a trick.—by this same hour to-morrow 
Thou shalt have France, or I thy head! 
Barapas (aside to De Beringhen). 
He cannot 
Have the Despatch? 
Dr BERINGHEN. 
No: were it so, your stake 
Were lost already. 
JosEPH (aside). 
Patience is your game: 
Reflect, you have not the Despatch! 
RICHELIEU. 
Oh monk! 
Leave patience to the saints—for I am human! 
Did not thy father die for France, poor orphan? 
And now they say thou hast no father !—Fie! 
Art thou not pure and good?—if so, thou art 
A part of that—the Beauiful, the Sacred— 
Which, in ali climes, men that have hearts adore, 
By the great title of their mother country! 
Barapas (aside). 
He wanders! 
RICHELIEU. 
So cling close unto my breast. 
Here where thou droop’st lies France! I am very 
feeble— 
Of little use it seems to either now. 
Well, well—we will go home. 
BaARADAS. 
In sooth, my Lord, 
You do need rest—the burdens of the State 
O’ertask your health! 
RICHELIEU (to Joseph). 
I’m patient, see! 
Barapas (aside). 
His mind and life are 
Breaking fast! 
RICHELIEU (overhearing him). 
Irreverent Ribald! 
If so, beware the falling ruins! Hark! 
I tell thee, scorner of these whitening hairs, 
When this snow melteth there shall come a 
flocd! 
Avaunt! my name is RICHELIEU—I defy thee! 
Walk blindfolded on; behind thee stalks the 
headsman. 
Ha! ha!—how pale he is! 
country ! 
(Falls back in Joseph’s arms). 
followed by De _ Beringhen, 
exultation by his gestures. 


Heaven save my 


Baradas exit, 
betraying his 
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A Man cf Genius* 


T was with no small pleasure 
that we read The Wingless 
Victory, and came to the 
conclusion that here was a 
new force in fiction, and a 
force not to be ignored. 

To A Man of Genius we turned with 
expectation, and we were not disappointed. 
This is almost Eden Phillpotts in its in- 
spired characterization, its delightful sense 
of locality, its remarkable plunges into the 
very heart of a primitive humanity. 

It is the elemental that is dealt with, 
though side by side with the woman who 
is love’s passion incarnate, we find the 
woman of culture, of refined sensibilities, 
capable of love’s highest sacrifices, and 
of the supreme renunciation. 

The “man of genius” is a type—he is 
no such creation as William Jordan, Jr., 
for instance, in the book of that name. 

Poetic, with a poet’s weakness, he is 
easily enamored of mere beauty. He mar- 
ries a raw country girl—after he has made 
such a step necessary—loves her with a 
devotion that is chiefly of the flesh, and 
finds later his soul’s kindred spirit in a 
woman who would have been only too 
glad to have married him in the begin- 
ning. 

The great part of the book lies in the 
portrayal of the two women—Thyrza, 
child of the Devon wilds, and Damoris, 
the perfect flower of womanhood. 

Thyrza loves with all her body, and 
catches just a glimpse of the spiritual 
depths beyond. Damoris loves with all 
her soul, and turns her passion to helping 
the woman who has outrivaled her. There 
is the infinitely pathetic in Thyrza; there 
is sublime nobility in Damoris. Between 


P. Willcocks. 
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them Ambrose finds a wife, a child, a 
home, and finally a reputation as a great 
architect. If his wife satisfies his bodily 
needs, but fails to comprehend his aspira- 
tions, there is still the other woman to 
inspire, to guide, to praise justly and criti- 
cise with understanding. Between them 
this “man of genius” makes his way, and 
one remembers not his manhood, only his 
art, for to art was his manhood in its best 
moods sacrificed. 

The book is beautifully written, with 
many passages that will linger long in the 
mind. For the author is full of feeling, 
with the ability to express that feeling 
sincerely. One may go back and back 
again to paragraphs that feed mind and 
heart, and point to a higher plane of living. 


Gleam o’ Dawn* 


The artistic temperament finds an ex- 
ponent in this book through the character 
cf a lovable half-breed. Dan paints and 
loves and fights the good fight, the blood 
of his white father triumphing over that 
of his red mother, the Mount of Olives 
triumphing over the brute forces of na- 
ture and the Indian’s god. 

This man went forth to kill—to kill the 
father who had deserted his mother and 
had so brought about her death. He re- 
mained to forgive, having learned the les- 
son of “Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 
He remained also to love—a dainty child- 
woman of pure heart and innocent mind, 
herself the child of a priest who loved 
a woman. 

The story is a Canadian border tale, and 
the backgrounds are skilfully wrought. 
There is an intensely dramatic situation in 
a great forest fire, and another in the 
meeting between Dan and Mr. Huntworth. 
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There is also a pathetic strain that runs 
throughout like a shadow, though sun- 
light is ever induced by Dan’s happy-go- 
lucky song and his little sweetheart’s 
whole-souled, loving, womanly smile. 

Mr. Goodrich has acquitted himself 
well. There will be many a heart touched 
by his picturesque little tale. 


Jack Spurlock—Prodigal* 


One wearies of the semi-humorous, 
slangy plane on which this tale is written. 
It was much better as a serial than as 
a completed book. Jack’s escapades and 
incessant flippancy amuse in the begin- 
ning, but they lose their savor through 
much repetition. This may be “smart” 
young American manhood, and one may 
laugh at it, but its very truth induces a 
most serious thought. No doubt Mr. 
Lorimer realizes this quite as well as we 
do, and his ironic touch is many times 
apparent, but the question is: Will the 
irony be recognized, or will most persons 
just read—and smile? 

The millionaire’s son is often a good- 
for-nothing. Jack’s one virtue is that he 


is honest. But his prodigality has a would- 
be funniness about it that is not altogether 


In his first volume Mr. Lori- 
mer was humorous. He has not attained 
the same level since. He lacks the essen- 
tial spontaneity, and most of all he lacks 
sustaining power. 


delectable. 


The Grey Knight* 

The “grey knight” is an elderly noble- 
man who falls in love with a poor young 
widow who has nursed him through an 
illness. Louise is a beautiful character— 
the type of a noble and pure woman. Self- 
sacrificing from youth up, she never knows 
what it is to be loved until Sir Harry wooes 
her; then her strong nature develops one 
of those intense and wonderful passions 
that give life entirely new colors and 
aspects, and bring a woman into her own 
best and highest kingdom. 

There are numerous pathetic events 
strewn along the pathway of Louise’s 
progress, and the misunderstanding that 
arises between her and her elderly lover 


*Jack SpuRLOcCK—PropicAL. By George Horace 
Lorimer. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

7TuHe Grey Knicut. By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. E. P. Dutton & Co 
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approaches close to a tragedy. But she 
is inherently too good, too pure a woman, 
and he is too stalwart and noble a man 
for the shadows to last, so we leave them 
ready “‘to live happily ever after.” 

Mrs. de la Pasture writes such whole- 
some, clean stories that it is a pleasure to 
read them. She is one of the few English 
women of to-day who is never tempted to 
play with fire in the form of disagreeable 
problems. She has faith in humanity that 
it is good—fundamentally—and her faith 
lights up all her books. 


Matthew Porter* 


Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., has written 
some essays which possess distinction of 
style, notably the one on “Dumas” in a 
recent number of the “Atlantic Monthly,” 
and has to his credit one book, The Private 
Tutor, which is very creditable for a first 
effort at fiction. His second novel fails in 
considerable degree to fulfil the promise 
indicated in his earlier work. The style 
is not pleasing or of literary quality, and 
the plot is like the world as described in 
Genesis, “without form.” 

Matthew Porter floats in the backwaters 
and eddies of the current of political liter- 
ature, which, during the past few years, 
in the form of e.posés and “muck-racking” 
articles, novels and plays, swept forward 
in a steady tide and deluged the book- 
Shelves. The titular hero is a young man 
of birth, breeding and character, who takes 
his politics too seriously. Opposed to him 
in his candidacy for the governorship of 
Massachusetts are the State “boss,” and 
his nephew, the “machine” candidate. Of 
course, there is a girl concerned, two in 
fact, and consequently politics and romance 
are mixed in the story. How the hero 
attains his gubernatorial ambition and 
wins his bride is detailed in a cut-and-dried 
unoriginal manner, expressed in rather 
careless writing. Boston is the scene of 
the novel, but it might be as well laid 
almost anywhere else. 


The Stuff of a Mant 


The negro question plays an important 
part in this very interesting love story. A 


*MatrHEW Porter. 
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young man is left a fortune on condition 
that he devote himself to the uplifting of 
the negro. Being a Kentuckian, he is sore 
put to it to know what to do. The ques- 
tion is solved by Cupid, in the guise of a 
beautiful girl, who is already espoused to 
the cause. 

The bitter hate that exists between the 
black man and the white in certain dis- 
tricts, and the contempt felt for the white 
man with negro blood in his veins, are 
duly dilated upon. 

The scenes of the tale are in Ohio, and 
the atmosphere is well conveyed. The 
characterization is also excellent, there 
being some really admirable work in the 
portrayal of Judge Ochiltree and Philo 
Dorsey—the man who looked and felt and 
acted like Abraham Lincoln, and was 
proud of the fact. 

On the whole, Mrs. Blake has made a 
good book, with a pleasing story, as well 
as with an earnest purpose. 


Captain Love* 


The solitary horseman who always and 
inevitably spurred his lonely way across 
the opening page of the pseudo-historical 
romances of the late G. P. R. James is 
recalled to memory by the initial sentences 
of Captain Love, Theodore Roberts’ new- 
est novel, except that in the “modern in- 
stance” it is a sumptuous coach-and-four 
which bears the hero, a gallant young sprig 
of the nobility, and his military companion, 
toward alluring London town. 

Action is brisk from the start, as indeed 
it should be in this scrt of picaresque tale 
and romance of derring-do. An _ on- 
slaught of highwaymen leaves the hero for 
dead, his retainers and comrade slain, and 
both their persons and the coach stripped 
of everything that has value. This situa- 
tion does not outrage credulity, for the 
picturesque period selected by Mr. Rob- 
erts for exploitation is the troublous 
Georgian era, when travelers across Houn- 
slow Heath and many another spot were 
intercepted by the Jack Straws, Claude 
Duvals and like gentry of the road, whose 
deeds made the times so parlous. His 
memory lost on account of the injuries 
sustained, the hero, after regaining his 
phy sical strength through the kindly care 


. APTAIN ioe. By Roberts. L. 
C. Page & Co. 
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of some farmer folk, starts out in search 
of fortune. 

Again a “hold-up,” and what more nat- 
ural than that he should overcome his 
predatory opponent, possess himself of 
trusty charger, fat purse and gay clothes, 
and make a triumphant entry at last into 
London? This is just the sort.of poetic 
retribution which shortly puts him in the 
way of becoming one of the exquisites and 
wits of “the town.” Adventures galore 
he has, both of love and daring, before his 
lost memory is restored and he finds 
father, estates and the sweetheart whose 
fleeting, intangible recollection had domi- 
nated his dreams during the days of 
amnesia. 

Mr. Roberts has produced a vivid, vig- 
orous and vivacious tale in Captain Love 
one which possesses appropriate atmos- 
phere and the desirable attribute of careful 
composition. 


June Jeopardy* 


Following the example of the author, 
as testified in the title, the reviewer may 
likewise utilize apt alliteration’s artful aid 
and describe June Jeopardy as bright, 
breezy and brilliant, also vivacious, vigor- 
ous and vivid. The adjectives, even in 
their surplusage and exuberance, are apt 
and deserved. 

The story might almost be called a mod- 
ern midsummer night’s dream, except for 
the temporal consideration that the time 
concerned is too early, and the other one 
that the dream is, strictly speaking, a 
phantasmagoria. From dusk to break-o’- 
day on a June night suffices for the action 
and preserves the unity of time; ‘the unity 
of place is not so consistent, for the action 
skips over the topography of up-to-date 
Boston, showing with kaledioscopic shift- 
ing the sacred Common, the Public Gar- 
dens, Commonwealth Avenue, and other 
places; or for the unity of character that 
is triturated, and nobody cares, least of all 
the enthralled reader. 

The harum-scarum plot centers about a 
pretty mystery concerning two diamond 
necklaces, the rightful owners and a band 
of arch conspirators. Action, movement, 
sensation and adventure hurry the reader 
excitedly onward from climax to climax, 
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till, out of breath, the denouément is 
reached, and he puts the book by gasping. 

The fabric of the tale is highly fantastic, 
yet at all times an illusion of reality is re- 
tained. The style would be over-wrought, 
hectic and too coruscating for an ordinary 
novel, but these qualities precisely fit it for 
June Jeopardy. 


The Last Duchess of Belgarde* 


It is a long cry from the old-fashioned 
“three-decker” novel to such a one as is 
exemplified in The Last Duchess of Bel- 
garde. ‘The volume is an excellent speci- 
men of the genius which magnifies an 
expanded short story into what appears 
to be a novel, thanks to stiff, thick paper 
and numerous false and fly leaves, too 
ample margins and half blank leaves 
pranked out with decorative pen-and-ink 
sketches. A very dainty piece of book- 
making of its class is the sample in hand, 
and admirers of the author will not grudge 
the one dollar and twenty-five cents at 
which it is listed. Others will prefer to 
read it in the recent issues of a magazine. 

But none except thick-and-thin admirers 
of the author will find in Miss Seawell’s 
latest product anything more than a “pot- 
boiler,” glorified in a few spots by a burst 
of her best style, and underlaid occasion- 
ally by her characteristic manner. The 
reader in general will miss the briskness 
and brightness of The Sprightly Romance 
of Marsac, the delightful comedy of The 
Chateau of Montplaisir and the serious 
purport of The Victory. 

Lacking are the author’s previous Gallic 
lightness, deft adjustment of character and 
situation and romantic spirit in this long 
short story or shortened novel—whichever 
it is to be called. It does not turn on a 
single motive as a short story should, and 
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it has not the definiteness and compactness 
of the novelette. 

As with form, so with manner. There 
is no action, the narrative is generally bald, 
the investiture of romance is missing, and 
the author only vaguely and imperfectly 
approximates her former clever and su- 
perior literary qualities. 

The story is tragic in its issue, and deals 
with the marriage de convenance of a shy 
girl to a gallant, roistering duc of the court 
of hapless Louis Seise. His neglect 
flames into love when she _ voluntarily 
shares his imprisonment in the infamous 
Temple, an incarceration in the days of the 
Terror always preliminary to a journey in 
the tumbrils to the Place de la Revolution. 
This via excruciata so heroically fared by 
Marie Antoinette, Madame Roland, the 
Princess Lamballe and the “daughter of 
France,’ Madame Elizabeth, was likewise 
the final earthly journey of The Last 
Duchess of Belgarde. 


The Greater Love* 


Those who read and still remember with 
pleasure The Law of Life will welcome 
this story. Its theme is as thorny as its 
predecessor, and is treated with as much 
seriousness and frankness. It deals with 
another “law of life’—that a woman can- 
not safely transgress the moral code with- 
out danger and disaster. This law may be 
unfair, but it is inevitable, and the compre- 
hension of its consequences do indeed pass 
man’s understanding. Miss Sholl obviously 
leans to “the sinister side of doubt” in her 
presentation of the problem, but she makes 
out a good case for her client, and gives 
the reader not only an absorbing story to 
read, but much food for serious thought, 
together with a minimum of sermonizing, 
a somewhat rare achievement in this day 
of problem plays and novels. 


*THE 
Sholl. 
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The American Constitution* 
Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


HE chapters into which this 
volume is divided were orig- 
T inally delivered at Boston as 
@ 2) the Lowell Institute Lec- 
tures, October-November, 

1907. Mr. Stimson is widely 

known as a writer in the fields of litera- 
ture and of law, and his position as pro- 
fessor of comparative legislation at Har- 
vard qualifies him to speak as an authority 
upon constitutional subjects. In the book 
under notice he has discussed the Consti- 
tution of the United States with particular 
reference to the national powers, the 
rights of the States, and the liberties of 
the people, as set forth and defined in that 
document. It would be impossible to treat 
in detail our constitutional law in a vol- 
ume of modest size, and it is well that Mr. 
Stimson has confined his discussion to 
essentials, for by so doing he has made a 
book which is free from arid technical- 
ities and is adapted for the general reader 
as well as the student of law and politics. 
In the introductory chapter the meaning 
of the Constitution is considered; that is, 
the broad principles underlying our frame 
of government are briefly outlined, the 
boundaries of the present volume are 
marked, and the point of view noted. 
Chapter second deals with the constitu- 
tional rights peculiar to English and Amer- 
ican freemen, while the next section of the 
book treats of the relation of the English 
idea of liberty to the freedom of labor. 
The fourth chapter is concerned with the 
history of the development of constitu- 
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tional rights, how they were infringed by 
English kings and how they were re-estab- 
lished by the people. The author next dis- 
cusses the expression of the people’s lib- 
erties as found in the United States Con- 
stitution. Chapter sixth is devoted to a 
description of the powers of the legislative, 
executive and judicial departments, and 
the relations of the Federal Government to 
the States. Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion now propesed are then discussed, and 
the concluding section of the volume deals 
with the related subjects of interstate com- 
merce, the control of trusts and the regu- 
lation of corporations. 

Throughout the book Mr. Stimson 
speaks as a lawyer. His views are in har- 
mony with Supreme Court decisions, and 
are substantially the same as those found 
in standard text-books of constitutional 
law. It is best to note the author's atti- 
tude in the beginning, as his conclusions, 
in several instances, are widely at. variance 
with the views of some competent students 
cf history and politics. As the highest law 
of the land, the Constitution, of course, 
deserves all the study which lawyers and 
judges have bestowed upon it. Whatever 
defects may be pointed out in that great 
instrument, it ts the law by which a nation 
is governed. This fact is deeply impressed 
upon the legal mind. By his oath of office 
the lawyer is bound to support and defend 
the Constitution; in all his reading and 
practice its articles and clauses are before 
him, and it is quite natural that this bul- 
wark of our rights and liberties should 
command a reverence which is given to 
no written words outside the Bible. But, 
on the other hand, the study of the Con- 
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stitution as it originated in the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, in the light 
of modern historical and political science, 
has given us results which cannot be 
ignored by any thoughtful American citi- 
zen, even though they diverge widely from 
current legal views. ‘To look at the Con- 
stitution from the strictly legal standpoint 
only, is to forget the potent influences 
which surrounded its origin, and to pass 
over in silence that deeper meaning which 
has been revealed by the labors of various 
careful students. With this much pre- 
mised, and keeping in mind that Mr. Stim- 
son has uniformly taken the lawyer's view 
of his subject, we may pass on to a brief 
consideration of the leading topics treated 
in this volume. 

ryn ° ° 

The author is emphatically opposed to 
any view of the Constitution which holds 
that in parts the great document is obsolete. 
It is, he says, “full of human meanings, of 
present application.” The key-note of the 
book is struck, however, in the following 
words: 

The study of Anglo-American constitutional 
law is that of the liberties of the people. It is 
neither a body of technicalities, as the dema- 
gogue is prone to consider, nor an instrument 
first new created in the year 1787, and now only 
an inconvenient impediment to the national des- 
tiny. Our own Constitution embodies and im- 
proves upon the English Constitution, and the 
English Constitution registers the totality—the 
aggregate—of those great principles which in 
eight hundred and forty years of struggle the 
Saxon peoples have won back again from Nor- 
man kings, from Roman conceptions of the 
sovereign state. And the Federal Cor 
stitution, the whole of it, is nothing but a code 
of the people’s liberties. political and civil: a 
code of many centuries’ growth, which they 
willed to adopt in 1787. and willed should never 
be abrogated without the people’s will. 

Mr. Stimson points to three cardinal 
principles found in the American Consti- 
tution, which are regarded as new discov- 
eries in constitutional law. First, the 
people are protected in their liberties from 
the oppression of any governmental 
agency, State or Federal. Second, the 
great principle of the separation of the 
powers of government ; and third, the prin- 
ciple of local self-government, whereby the 
people are permitted to control their own 
affairs. These features of the Constitu- 
tion are regarded as its very foundations. 
Mr. Stimson calls the Constitution ‘the 
permanent will of the people,” as distin- 
guished from a law which is “but the tem- 
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porary act of their (the people’s) rep- 
resentatives who have only such power as 
the people choose to give them.” The 
popular will embodied in our law has given 
rise to a distinction between the Anglo- 
American and the Continental ideas of lib- 
erty, which is of immense benefit to the 
individual. There is no military or admin- 
istrative law in England and the United 
States, and hence no one is held to be above 
the law or beyond its reach. The German 
or French official who commits an act 
against the person or property of a citizen 
is protected by a system of administrative 
law to which Anglo-Saxon people are 
strangers. As Mr. Stimson asserts, the 
right to law, that is, the right of every 
man to have his grievances determined by 
a Court, no matter who is sued, is the most 
precious right guaranteed by our Consti- 
tution. The will or custom of the people 
makes Anglo-Saxon law, whereas, on the 
other hand, the Roman and Continental 
view holds that a law is a command 
addressed by a superior to a subject. It is 
an order from which there is no appeal. 
The Continental legal system is concerned 
with the obedience of the people, not their 
liberty. 

The rights which are mentioned and dis- 
cussed in this volume are those whose 
origin is found in the Saxon customs prior 
to the Norman Conquest. Magna Charta 
and the Charter of Henry III merely con- 


firmed the rights which the English 
claimed as a_ birthright. Mr. Stimson 


quotes the famous declaration of Magna 
Charta that: ‘““No free man shall be taken, 
or imprisoned or disseised, or outlawed, or 
exiled, or any ways destroyed, nor will we 
go upon him, nor will we send upon him 
unless by the lawful judgment of his peers 
or by the law of the land.” And to this 
fundamental principle of personal security 
Henry III, in his reissue of the charter, 
added the significant words, that no free- 
man should be deprived of “his liberties or 
of his free customs.” Here is found the 
germ of the freedom of contract and labor, 
of the right to earn one’s living in one’s 
own way, withovt interference from the 
State or any individual or body corporate. 
It is not necessary to follow our author 
as he traces the history of the right of 
freedom of contract through successive 
centuries. Suffice to say that the law is 
learly outlined in its periods of develop- 
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ment, and it is shown that the common 
law aims to sustain the free rights of labor 
and that monopolies are repugnant to it. 
A subject dwelt upon at some length by 
our author is the power of the courts to 
issue writs compelling a man to do 
something or restraining him from doing 
that which he desires to do. No such 
power is found in the common law. A 
man could be fined or imprisoned, but he 
could not be compelled to do something 
against his will. Historically, the injunc- 
tion originated with the Norman kings, and 
was a power which they conferred on the 
Justiciar in criminal, and the Chancellor 
in civil cases. This power has expanded 
enormously in modern times, and in the 
United States it is a favorite weapon used 
by employers and labor unions in their 
industrial struggles. That “government by 
injunction” is an evil Mr. Stimson strongly 
holds, and he truly says that the use of 
this power is to be deplored except to a 
limited extent. It is, of course, the only 
way whereby specific performance of a 
contract can be enforced, and in our time 
there are numerous contracts in which 
mere compensation in damages would be no 
adequate satisfaction for a breach, or non- 
performance of some essential provision. 
But, nevertheless, the extended use of in- 
junctions for every purpose to which they 
may be applied, is subversive of the right 
of trial by jury, and provides the courts 
with a formidable power which can be 
used against the rights of the people as 
often as it can be used to sustain them. 
The rights which are imbedded in the 
‘course of English constitutional history— 
freedom of contract, security of person 
and property, right of trial by jury, free 
speech and a free press, with some others 
—are in turn guaranteed by the American 
Constitution. One of the features of that 
locument often discussed is the reservation 
of rights by the people. Mr. Stimson 
counts sixty-six rights reserved in thirty- 
nine clauses of the Constitution and its 
amendments. Eleven more powers for- 
bidden to the Federal Government and the 
States, therefore, inferentially reserved by 
the people, bring the total to seventy-seven. 
In fifty-seven clauses the powers surren- 
dered by the people number sixty-four. 
The Constitution, then, limits the powers 
which the nation and the States may exer- 
cise, and the people may at any time use 





all powers which are not expressly granted 
to the Federal and State governments. In 
other words, the people retain their sov- 
ereignty, and their will is expressed in a 
document which, as Mr. Bryce points out, 
is a “rigid,” as distinguished from a “flex- 
ible” constitution. 

It will be noted by readers of this 
volume, that though Mr. Stimson dwells 
at length upon the liberties of the people 
as found in English history, and is em- 
phatic in his declaration that those liberties 
are maintained and developed to a great 
degree in the Federal Constitution, he has 
little to say concerning the origin of the 
Constitution as studied in the light of 
American history. The Constitution, it is 
true, is a guarantee of our rights and lib- 
erties. It is no less the truth, that the Con- 
stitution is not democratic in form, and 
that it represented the reaction against the 
revolutionary idea of the rule of the 
people. The important rights of trial by 
jury, of petition, the Grand Jury, freedom 
of the press and of religion, the right to 
assemble, etc., all of which are treated at 
length by Mr. Stimson, were entirely 
ignored by the convention which drew up 
the Constitution. They are found in the 


first ten amendments, which are often 
called our National Bill of Rights. These 


ten amendments were added while the Con- 
stitution was still in controversy in the 
States, and were designed to allay the pop- 
ular dissatisfaction with the instrument 
and secure its approval by the people. 
Even then, it will be remembered, the vote 
in some of the States on the question of 
adoption was very close. Such Common- 
wealths as New York and Virginia ac- 
cepted it by very narrow margins. Indeed, 
the proceedings of the convention, behind 
closed docrs and with the strict injunction 
that no record should be kept or notes 
taken, show that the popular will was 
rather feared than trusted. Twelve States 
were represented, and one of these with- 
drew before the convention closed. Out 
of sixty-five members only fifty-five at- 
tended the sessions, and of these thirty- 
nine signed the Constitution, proving that 
the convention was far from unanimous. 

Of the three great departments of the 
government, the people were given the 
right to elect directly only representatives 
in Congress. The President and the Sen- 
ate are indirectly chosen, and the Supreme 
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Court judges are appointed for life and 
can be removed only by the cumbrous 
method of impeachment. Thus the gov- 
ernmental powers which have proven the 
most potent in our history are removed 
from the direct control of the people. Mr. 
Stimson alludes to the fact that the Execu- 
tive sometimes stretches his authority to 
an extent not warranted by the spirit of 
the Constitution. He mentions President 
Roosevelt’s action in dismissing a company 
of regular soldiers from the United States 
Army and dictating an order which prac- 
tically amounts to a Bill of Attainder— 
something unheard of since the days of the 
Stuarts—as one instance. The President's 
criticism of a Federal judge is spoken of 
as a parallel to the attempt of James I to 
control the English judges in their de- 
cisions. Waiving the point as to whether 
this analogy is not rather beside the mark, 
it is obvious that the intention of the fram- 
ers of the Constitution was to make a 
strong executive, for they provided him 
with powers which no constitutional Eu- 
ropean monarch possesses in our day. 

Mr. Stimson praises the Supreme Court 
as a “wonderful invention.” ‘There is no 
doubt but that the Supreme Court is per- 
haps the most venerated body in the 
Union, and the great men who have 
adorned its bench have been equal to the 
burden placed upon them. But the power 
assumed by this Court to declare an Act 
of Congress unconstitutional and therefore 
not law, has been criticized as an author- 
ity so far-reaching as practically to hold 
at bay the wishes of the people, even when 
expressed through the medium of an over- 
whelming majority of their representa- 
tives. This august tribunal has, however, 
by refraining from deciding what it calls 
“political” questions, managed to maintain 
its dignity and authority. But in a nation 
where, in theory at least, the people are 
sovereign, there is a conflict with the prin- 
ciples of democracy when a Court can 
thwart the will of the people by the simple 
act of declaring that will unconstitutional. 
And the fact that in great cases the Court 
has been almost evenly divided, and that 
dissenting opinions have been filed, is an 
impressive reminder that what is or is not 
constitutional really means the opinion of 
at least five men, who for the time being, 
constitute a majority of the Court. 





Critics of the Constitution have main- 
tained that one of its gravest defects is 
found in the great difficulty with which it 
is amended. The first ten amendments 
were adopted, as has been stated, in order 
to carry the Constitution against the hos- 
tile attitude of a great array of American 
citizens. The eleventh amendment was the 
result of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Chisholm vs. The 
State of Georgia, where it was held that 
a private plaintiff could sue a State in a 
Federal Court. The twelfth amendment 
was adopted because the original system of 
electing a President nearly caused a civil 
war in 1801. For more than sixty years 
thereafter no amendments were added, and 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments were the direct result of the 
most tremendous armed conflict of modern 
times. Mr. Stimson does not dwell upon 
the huge difficulty of amending the Consti- 
tution as any great defect. He says that, 
“if the people really desire an amendment 
increasing the Federal power and taking 
away rights which before that belonged to 
the States,” there is no difficulty in doing 
so. On the other hand, it has been 
remarked by keen students of constitu- 
tional matters, that amendment in any 
form is almost impossible without an agi- 
tation tantamount to a revolution. 

The inability of a rigid constitution to 
meet the demands of a progressive national 
life must be patent to all who give atten- 
tion to this subject. To quote Mr. Bryce 
again, the merit of a rigid Constitution is 
durability, its defect “is its smaller capacity 
for meeting the changes and chances of 
economic, social and political conditions.” 
Mr. Stimson deplores the stretching and 
forced constructions placed upon the pro- 
visions providing for the maintenance of 
post-offices and post roads, and especially 
the power given Congress to “regulate 
commerce among the States.” But after 
a review of the facts, and considering the 
ingenious arguments pro and con on the 
matter of interstate commerce, the reader 
will come to the conclusion that the fault 
lies not so much with the interpretations 
placed upon these words as with the Con- 
stitution itself. The language is not obso- 
lete, but is totally inadequate to meet the 
needs of our time. Mr. Stimson doubts 
the efficacy of rate laws, but he offers no 
certain remedy within the present consti- 

















































tutional limits to control the huge corpora- 
tions, which are, it has been well said, 
“amenable to no sovereign.” ‘The very 
fact that the Constitution can be inter- 
preted to mean different things shows that 
it is not the perfect instrument which some 
have claimed it to be. The marks of its 
origin are still apparent, and though it sets 
forth the principles of civil liberty, it is 
only by eternal vigilance that the people 
can maintain that liberty as an actual con- 
dition. 

While some of the views held by the 
author of this volume may arouse dissent, 
the book has the merit of calling attention 
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to questions to which American citizens 
should give serious thought. 

The popular study of the Constitution 
should be encouraged, particularly at the 
present time, when the nation is under- 
going vast changes in its economic, 
social and political framework. And a 
spirit of candid and searching criticism 
is at all times compatible with a just 
appreciation of the success of this Great 
Charter in the working of our national 
government, and a realization that it is, 
to use the words of a high authority, “the 
most important political document of mod- 
ern times.” 


New Biographies 


Friedrich Nietzsche* 


Few persons are aware how much cur- 
rent thought and action are dominated by 
the views of Friedrich Nietzsche, for the 
reason that his philosophy is better known 
than its author. Nor is it quite fair to say 
that Nietzsche is himself wholly original 
in his views. He has simply used the phil- 
osophy of some others, changed it and 
amplified it, while he has made it so un- 
popular in many respects that his disciples 
are chary about acknowledging their 
leader, especially as they do not in all 
respects indorse him. 

Henry L. Mencken has writen an illumi- 
nating book concerning this man and his 
philosophy. He considers that the two 
greatest living apostles of Nietzsche are 
George Bernard Shaw and Theodore 
Roosevelt, which is enough to make any 
reader notice the book. The author has 
no other purpose than to sketch briefly the 
career of his subject and explain his phil- 
osophy. There is some effort at defense 
from disparagement, but little criticism of 
his philosophy. It is intended for those 
who want to know what Nietzsche really 
taught. It is summarized by the author 
as follows: 

That the ever dominant and only in- 
herent impulse in all living beings, includ- 
ing man, is the will to remain alive—the 
will, that is, to attain power over those 
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forces which make life difficult or im- 
possible. 

That all schemes of morality are nothing 
more than efforts to put into permanent 
codes the expedients found useful by some 
given race in the course of its successful 
endeavors to remain alive. 

That despite the universal tendency to 
give these codes authority by crediting 
them to some god, they are essentially 
man-made and mutable, and so change, or 
should change, as the conditions of human 
existence in the world are modified. 

That the human race should endeavor to 
make its mastery over its environment 
more and more certain, and that it is its 
destiny, therefore, to widen more and more 
the gap which now separates it from the 
lower races of animals. 

That any code of morality which retains 
its permanency and authority after the 
conditions of existence which gave rise to 
it have changed, works against the upward 
progress of mankind toward greater effi- 
ciency. 

That all gods and religions, because they 
have for their main object the protection 
of moral codes against change, are inimical 
to the life and well-being of healthy and 
efficient men. 

That all the ideas which grow out of 
such gods and religions—such for example 
as the Christian ideas of humility, of self- 
sacrifice and of brotherhood—are enemies 
of life, too. 
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That human beings of the ruling, eff- 
cient class should reject all gods and re- 
ligions, and with them the morality at the 
bottom of them and the ideas which grow 
out of them, and restore to its ancient king- 
ship that primal instinct which enables 
every efficient individual to differentiate 
between the things which are beneficial to 
him and the things which are harmful. 

This is, as will be seen, a stiff program. 
It makes selfishness the controlling power 
in the world. It rather ennobles brutality 
and rejects sympathy. It is a bloodcurd- 
ling, revolting sort of doctrine when stated 
baldly, but the ingenious philosopher wrote 
entertainingly in behalf of his tenets. As 
is well known he died insane, but our 
author thinks that had nothing to do with 
his philosophy. The book is clear and con- 
cise, and offers a fine opportunity for those 
who want an introduction to the study of 
this strenuous philosophy. 

JoserH M. Rocers. 


Jefferson Davis* 


The farther we get from the Civil War 
the more manifest becomes the tendency 
to study the lives of its principal actors in 
a calm, reflective spirit. It is the avowed 
object of this series of biographies to tell 
the facts without prejudice, and to main- 
tain the view that the great conflict was 
a momentous period through which the 
nation passed to a firmer union and a 
greater destiny. To regard the President 
of the Confederacy from this high stand- 
point has been the task of the author of 
this book; and the disinterested reader 
who peruses these pages will give Profes- 
sor Dodd credit for maintaining a position 
toward his subject which is uniformly im- 
partial. The prefatory words inform us 
that it is not the purpose of the book to 
justify or defend the course of the Con- 
federate leader, but simply to relate the 
story of a tragic life and to correlate that 
strange career to the main current of 
American history. 

It is quite probable that the American 
public at this late day can read a life of 
Davis without feeling the burning enthusi- 
asm for a lost cause or the passionate con- 
demnation meted out to one who took up 
arms against the nation. Davis was a 


*Jnererson Davis. By William E. Dodd. 
American Crisis Biographies. George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 


man of great ability, but by no means in 
the first class of statesmen. He was typical 
of the South in the political principles 
which he espoused. That he was a man 
of courage, who sincerely followed where 
his convictions led, is quite clear from 
his career. He is usually thought of solely 
with reference to his part in the Confed- 
erate Government, but as the author of 
this life points out, Davis performed civil 
and military services of importance to his 
country long before the Civil War, and in 
connection with our judgment upon his 
place in American history, it is only fair 
that the years before 1861 be not over- 
looked. 3y education, environment and 
political training, Davis was naturally an 
adherent to the Southern aristocracy. He 
was one of the intelligent and forcible ex- 
ponents of the dominant class, and his 
services in Congress and the Cabinet were 
in many respects creditable to the instincts 
of a statesman. 

Professor Dodd draws a parallel, strik- 
ing in its fidelity to truth, between the 
slave-holding aristocracy of the South, of 
which Davis was a leader, and the so- 
called “captains of industry” and their atti- 
tude in our own time. 


It was a situation similar to that which we 
observe in the industrial system of the United 
States at the present day, untrammeled in the 
main by the power of a central government, and 
licensed by the individual States to do its will 
on the people in general. The lords of industry 
and transportation of the year 1906 are as loath 
to surrender any of their monopoly rights as 
were those of 1861; and, according to the view 
of many acute students, there is as much slavery 
connected with the later as with the earlier sys- 
tem, and far more hardship and suffering. So 
that when a great Southern Senator, worth a 
half million dollars, equivalent in political 
power to several millions in our day, threatened 
to break up the national government, he was 
doing the same kind of thing, and he afterward 
assumed the same dictatorial mien, that the great 
Northern Scnator does when he defies the power 
of the nation to fix laws which shall regulate 
the railway traffic of the country. If there were 
treason in the extreme demands of privilege in 
1861, there is treason in the same demands now 
presented to the people. Jefferson Davis was 
the champion of vested rights: the advantage 
he had over his younger brother of the present 
time consisted in the then unexploded doctrine 
of State supremacy. 


The course of the war is graphically 
told in this book. The author, with no 
little skill, draws a picture of the waning 
Confederacy, and his comments on the 











military leaders engaged in the struggle 
are generally fair and in accord with the 
conservative opinion of to-day. After the 
War Davis became first a prisoner and 
then a private citizen. Gradually he won 
back the affection of the South, which had 
grown cold during the last days of the 
conflict, and it became possible, in his later 
years, for the citizens of the North to 
regard him with a degree of sympathy. 
Professor Dodd, as has already been 
stated, does not attempt to idealize Davis. 
His limitations are clearly set forth, and 
on the other hand, the difficulties which 
beset him are not minimized. A merit of 
the book is the fact that its author has 
gone to original sources, and has used 
them with discrimination. There are a 
few minor lapses which are due to the 
writer’s point of view, but there is no dis- 
tortion of facts, and, on the whole, the 
book stands as a very satisfactory account 
of the Confederacy’s first and last Presi- 
dent. 
A. $. H. 


Concerning Lafcadio Hearn* 


Among contemporary men of letters 
there is none whose history is so filled with 
mystery as that of Lafcadio Hearn. The 
facts of his early life are surrounded by 


a mist which does not lift in face of 
patient investigation. He had forgotten 
his mother’s name. His father was a 


surgeon in the English army, an Irishman; 
his mother was a Greek from Cerigo, one 
of the Ionian Islands. Hearn was born on 
June 27, 1850, at Leucad’a, in Santa 
Maura, and while still a child his parents 
separated, and, according to his own state- 
ment, were later divorced. Qf his life in 
gs little is known, but of his career 

America and at Martinique, and later 
in Japan, Dr. Gould tells us much. In 
the summer of 1889 Hearn spent several 
months with the author of this volume, 
and consequently these studies have all the 
vivid qualities derived from personal inter- 
course. 

Hearn presents the spectacle of a man 
burdened with infirmities, partly physical, 
partly mental. Dr. Gould is of the opinion 
that Hearn’s life was circumscribed by 
his phy sical defects, and that the moral 
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deficiencies should be attributed to influ- 
ence of physical weakness. Hearn was a 
victim of myopia to an extraordinary 
degree. When he read or wrote, the book 
or paper was held within three inches of 
the only eye endowed with the power of 
seeing. He was small of stature, ex- 
tremely shy, and the only thing left for 
him to do was to earn a.living as a writer. 
But as a master of style and language, 
Hearn had few equals in his day. Every 
one who has read his books, especially 
those dealing with Japan, must have felt 
the charm of that lovely style. Dr. Gould 
compares Hearn to Flaubert in his infinite 
care for style, and the comparison seems 
just. Early in his career Hearn was 
attracted by the gruesome, later by the 
sensualism and passion of the tropics; last 
of all by the ghostliness and the tender 
mournfulness of the spirit of Japan. Dr. 
Gould is unquestionably right when he 
speaks of Hearn’s Japanese be 0ks as those 
by which he is destined to be remembered. 
There are some exquisite translations, 
some brilliant descriptions of the warm 
South; but the reader who looks for the 
best in this exotic writer will turn without 
hesitation to the books written in Japan. 

The present volume is unsparing in its 
criticism of Hearn, both as a man and as 
a writer. Dr. Gould says that Hearn was 
practically a man without loyalty; that he 
had no moral character worth mentioning, 
and that his personal habits were uncon- 
genial. On the intellectual side our 
author declares Hearn to have been with- 
out the creative faculty; his subject and 
facts were invariably supplied by others; 
he was, in short, if such a phrase is ad- 
missible, a colored echo. Hearn, it is 
stated, was without scholarship, and even 
in the branch he was interested in—folk- 
lore—he was lacking in the scientific habit 
of mind which investigates and analyzes 
for the sole object of attaining the truth. 

On the personal side of Dr. Gould's 
criticism, it is, of course, impossible to 
say anything, unless one is equipped with 
the know ledge gained from acquaintance 
with Hearn. ‘The literary side, however, 
is keenly worked out, and the author does 
justice to his subject. Some of the chap- 
ters are in the rough, and strike one as 
notes, or material for a more thoroughly 
developed criticism. There are instances 
of unnecessary repetition, and there are 
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times when one feels as though one were 
witnessing the horrors of a post mortem 
examination. Still, the book has an in- 
terest which will, perhaps, attract a large 
number of readers. Several photographs 


of Hearn are reproduced, and an exten- 
sive bibliography has been prepared by 
Miss Laura Stedman. 


A. 3. H. 


Christopher Dock our Pioneer 
Educator* 


The student of American educational 
movements owes a debt to the distin- 
guished Superintendent of Public Schools 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Brumbaugh, for a 
volume which may be called rare, before it 
has become scarce. This is an issue in 
fac-simile of the works of the earliest 
American writer on pedagogy, Christopher 
Deck. And as comparatively few persons 
would be able to read the involved sen- 
tences of this early eighteenth century 
Pennsylvania German, Dr. Brumbaugh 
also gives us his hero rendered into good 
English. 

Dock was a pious Mennonite who came 
here to farm, but, seeing a need for it, 
took to school-keeping, in what is now 
Montgomery County, adjacent to Philadel- 
phia, and later, in Germantown. Under 
great pressure Dock was able to overcome 
his modesty and write an account of his 
method of school management. But the 
romance of it all cannot here be retailed. 
Suffice it to say that the more the early 
Pennsylvania Germans are brought into 
the light the more evident is it that this 
country is just beginning to realize its debt 
to them as initiators and originators. 

Dock was an instinctive educator, al- 
though he was not in a true sense an edu- 
cational philosopher. He cannot be said 
to have had a system of pedagogy, but he 
had what perhaps served him better, and 
that was sympathetic insight and a pro- 
found sense of his responsibility. The 

*THe LiFe of CHRISTOPHER Dock. By Martin 
G. Brumbaugh. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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whole book is surcharged with the re- 
ligious and ethical motive—in which Dock 
realized in his own practice the modern 
theory of education for character. His 
rules of conduct are quaint and often 
amusing, but not without suggestiveness to 
the “hustling” and superficial parent and 
teacher of to-day. 

Dock did many good things and some 
things not so good. He was strong on 
rewards, and he resorted to forms of pun- 
ishment not according to our discipline. 
He at one time taught two schools—each 
three days in the week. A clever part of 
the system was that the pupils of the two 
schools should write letters to each others 
under definite rules. Without going fur- 
ther into detail it is interesting to see in 
Dock the interplay of German tradition 
and purely individual initiative. Although 
a “non-resistant” Mennonite, he did not 
see the incongruity of refusing to bear 
arms and yet of resorting to corporeal 
punishment when he was the stronger 
power. He lacked that systematizing, uni- 
fying power of the great educators, but he 
was, as has been said, a natural teacher, a 
man of initiative, of positive conviction, 
and of those winsome qualities which are 
essential to the true teacher whose ideal is 
the making of character—as Dock’s ideal 
was. 

As to his influence in American educa- 
tion, whether it is commensurate with his 
individuality and power is a question. Both 
Pennypacker and Brumbaugh show that 
Dock’s works had large circulation for 
their day, and it is not impossible that this 
old Mennonite emigrant was more of a 
permanent leaven than at first appears. He 
was a hymn writer, an expert with the pen, 
and a rare, all-round personality. Dr. 
Brumbaugh has done justice to his subject 
in so handsomely presenting our pioneer 
American educational writer. The book is 
beautifully made—finely printed, and illus- 
trated with photographic reproductions. 
The edition is limited to one thousand 
numbered copies. ° 

PaTtTERSON Du Bors. 





Three Books on Missions 
Reviewed by Patterson DuBois 


In the Valley of the Nile* 


Notwithstanding the rapid accumulation 
of able books on missions in the past few 
years, the story of the coming and going 
and re-coming of Christianity in the Nile 
valley has been until now virtually unwrit- 
ten. To Charles R. Watson we are in- 
debted for the breaking of the silence. In 
his first two chapters he takes up the early 
Roman period and the period of the 
middle ages—a long span which is prac- 
tically unknown to the average educated 
Christian. A record of complex influences 
it is, from the day of Mark and Peter to 
the full development of Moslem rule. 
Necessarily brief as this treatment of a 
large subject is, it is all the better for 
popular instruction in the matter of foun- 
dation knowledge on which to build the 
later story of the missionary work of the 
Moravians, the English, and the Ameri- 
cans, in the last century and a half. 

The two native religions with which the 
missionary in Egypt has to deal are the 
Coptic and the Mohammedan—the former 
being a degraded form of Christianity 
offering opportunity for elevation to 
higher planes. Perhaps no country affords 
a better illustration of the possibility of 
Christianity losing its hold in a nation 
than does Egypt. The book is therefore 
markedly suggestive as a warning as well 
as an encouragement in the work of resto- 
ration against fearful odds. It has a value 
likewise apart from its religious purport, 
in that it contains no little information on 
the Egypt of to-day well worth the atten- 
tion of the intending tourist or the general 
reader interested in sociological condi- 
tions as the outcome of a long succession 
of complex relations and developmental 
processes. 


Call of Koreat 


Many a so-called well-read man never 
thinks of opening a book on missions— 


*IN THE VALLEY OF THE NILE. By Charles R. 
Watson. F. H. Revell Company. 

*THE Catt or Korea. By Horace G. Under- 
wood. F. H. Revell Company. 


even if he has a nominal interest in the 
general subject by virtue of his church 
membership and even his conviction that 
missionaries have their rights. He imag- 
ines that there is a great sameness in such 
reading, and to know a little is to know all. 
But this charge cannot be sustained in this 
wonderful day. Take Korea. Its story 
as Dr. Underwood gives it to us reads like 
a fairy-tale. The cry of the Korean for 
help, his openness to the truth, his zeal in 
spreading the gospel that he has found— 
all these are unequaled in the history of 
Christian missions. Dr. Underwood, in 
twenty-three years, has seen Christianity 
in Korea grow from nothing to about one 
hundred and twenty thousand followers— 
and the increase is becoming more and 
more rapid. But it is not a question of 
quantity, by any means. Quality marks 
Christianity in Korea, with the result that 
their churches rapidly become self-support- 
ing, self-governing, _ self-propagating. 
Moneyless people pledge days of service, 
and every Korean Christian is alert to his 
obligations. Dr. Underwood has a genius 
for his work. His book is of intense in- 
terest. He reveals to us the “Hermit 
Country,” which a few years ago we knew 
nothing of. Beginning with the land itself, 
its people, its resources, he passes on to 
the particular business in hand, the forms 
and methods of missionary work, the his- 
torical development, the interaction and 
unified work of the denominations, par- 
ticularly the Presbyterian and the Meth- 
odist. Not the least valuable feature of 
the book is the well-devised list of ques- 
tions and references for students. Taking 
it as a whole, this book is an invaluable 
manual, and may well be studied by work- 
ers in all foreign fields, as well as by the 
stay-at-homes upon whom the Koreans are 
crying for more help. It has a marked 
individuality as history, as method, and as 
inspiration. 


The New Horoscope of Missions* 
The series of four lectures delivered at 
McCormick Theological Seminary on the 


*THEeE New Horoscope oF Missions. By James 
S. Dennis. F. H. Revell Company. 
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Converse foundation, by the well-known 
writer on missions, Dr. James S. Dennis, 
now appears in a volume, The New Horo- 
scope of Missions. The title describes it. 
It centers around the fact of the rapidly 
developing world-consciousness of the 
Christian Church. It cites a host of wit- 
nesses from many walks and ranks of life, 
showing how the old habit of either poking 
fun at or bitterly antagonizing missionary 
work in foreign lands has given place to 
admiration and encouragement ; it sweeps 
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broadly over the field of the world and pre- 
sents picture after picture of things accom- 
plished and of open ways of things to be 
done; and, in short, rapid strokes, it de- 
picts the influence of the Christian mis- 
sionary in raising moral standards, in 
reforming social and political ideals, in 
stamping out cruelties, and in the binding 
power of heroic Christian love as wit- 
nessed in personal sacrifice. This book is 
stimulating and informing in its broad 
method and in its intense zeal. 


A New Edition of Victor Hugo’s Novels 


A pocket edition of Hugo’s greatest 
novels will be welcomed by many. There 
are ten volumes, including Notre Dame, 
two volumes; Les Misérables, four vol- 
umes ; Tilers of the Sea, one volume ; The 
Man Who Laughs, two volumes; Ninety- 
Three, one volume. 

The books are neatly bound and are 


*THE MASTERPIECES OF Victor Huco. Little, 


Brown & Co. 


clearly printed on fine, soft paper. They 
are handsome enough for almost any book- 
case, and are agreeably illustrated in pho- 
togravure. If the classic reprint needs 


defenders, books such as these ought to 
have weight with public opinion. 

A second set, including the rest of Victor 
Hugo’s works, is to be issued, and other 
pocket editions of the same kind have been 
prepared for the works of Jane Austen, 
Bulwer Lytton and others. 





From Notre Dame 





From Notre Dame 











Poetry and Drama 


Reviewed by John Russell Hayes 


A Scholar’s Verses* 


Mr. Colton, whose advanced studies and 
teaching at Yale give him the true scholar’s 
breadth and dignity without loss of native 
simplicity and sanity, has blended his read- 
ing and his reverie into a happy product of 
imagination and musical utterance. He is 
of the school of Matthew Arnold, with a 
distinct note of his own—a composer of 
fine sonnets too few in number, and of a 
group of lyrics of fresh thought and 
charm. He is a lover of the later Eliza- 
bethans with their “fine old pagan joy,”— 

The battered book here on my 
Is Herrick his “Hesperides,’— 
Gold apples from the guarded trees. 


knees, 


Two of his longer poems contain Mr. 
Colton’s philosophy of wise contentment, 
quiet observation of life, and friendship 
with nature—“The Cheneaux Islands” and 
“The Herb of Grace.” 

The sweet and kindly flavor of Horace 
and Herrick and Izaak Walton pervades 
these and many other poems of the book; 
and his ethical and meditative vein is pro- 
ductive of poetry of noble import. 


Mr. Yeats’ Three Dramas? 


THomas. And what in the living world can 
happen to a man that is asleep on his bed? 

FatHErR JoHN. There are some would an- 
swer you that it is to those who are awake that 
nothing happens, and: it is they who know noth- 
ing. He is gone where all have gone for su- 
preme truth. 

Tuomas. Well, maybe so. But work must 
go on and coach building must go on, and they 
will not go on the time there is too much atten- 
tion given to dreams. A dream is a sort of a 
shadow, no profit in it to anyone at all. A 
coach now is a real thing, and a thing that will 
last for generations and be made use of the 


*Harps Hunc Up in Basyron. By Arthur 
Colton. Henry Holt & Co. 

*THE UNICORN FROM THE STARS, AND OTHER 
Piays. By William Butler Yeats. The Mac- 


lanl 


millan Company. 


last, and maybe turn to be a hen-roost at its 
latter end. 

This extract will do to show the flavor 
of the chief play in this volume, written 
jointly by Mr. Yeats and Lady Gregory— 
a drama portraying the eternal conflict be- 
tween idealism and the practical, as plainly 





From Les Miserables 


as Don Quixote portrays it. The homely, 
humdrum, workaday Thomas is contrasted 
with his romantic, visionary brother and 
nephew, in dialog spiced with Irish humor 
and pathos and the quaint Gaelic idiom. 
Noble sentiments give power and charm 
to many of the serious speeches. It ought 
to make a fascinating play on the stage. 

The other plays in the book are the 
familiar “Cathleen ni Houlihan” and 
“The Hour-Glass.” 















































“Spain represents, above all, the su- 
preme manifestation of a certain primitive 
and eternal attitude of the human spirit, 
an attitude of heroic energy, of spiritual 
exaltation, directed chiefly toward 
the more fundamental facts of human ex- 
istence. . . . Weare but now growing 
ready to receive the inspiration that Spain 
may yield us.” 

Here we have the raison d'etre of Mr. 
Ellis’ book in a field different from those 
in which he has usually worked. He has 
wished to give a very necessary impression 
of the Spain of to-day, with her delightful 
old democratic feeling, her new eagerness 
for reform and things foreign, and her— 
rather unexpected—sympathy with the 
modern spirit at many points. The Span- 
iard is tenacious to the last degree, but his 
tenaciousness has the flexibility of his own 
Toledo blades. He is honest, and he is 
proud of his country’s ancient glory, and 
would like to see her again to the front. 
The war gave her a new impetus; it not 
only relieved her of some very troublesome 
possessions, but it directed her manhood 
into industrial channels, and did away with 
obstacles in the path of commercial activ- 
ity. It forced even the narrowest Spaniard 
to face the actual facts of the modern 
world. The outlook for the country’s suc- 
cess on the practical side, dependent as 
that success is upon her willingness to 
learn from other nations, and the regaining 
of will-power, appears exceedingly hope- 
ful. 

But Spain’s real achievement has been 
of a different nature. We find it sug- 

*TuHe Sout oF Spain. By Havelock Ellis. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





The Soul of Spain® 


gested by the charm of her people, with 
their gracious manners, their lingering 
medizvalism, their personal beauty and 
daring. All along they have had an apti- 
tude for producing great personalities ; and 
the race which can do this is virile in spirit. 
There is nothing classic about Spain; she 
is the home of romance, of the picturesque, 
the vital, expressed often with grotesque- 
ness, or even crudity. In art her feeling is 
Gothic, the combination of mysterious 
splendor with detailed realism. Yet the 
Spanish affinity for romance is no mere 
superficial sentimentality. The ancient 
chivalry was severe in ideals, and very 
practical in achievement; even now there 
exists that old stern insistence on the 
thought of death which has always been a 
note of the romantic mood. Velasquez, 
Loyola, Ramon Lull, Cervantes, have ex- 
pressed this soul of Spain with wonderful 
sureness and power. It is betrayed in the 
Spanish art of dancing—like the dancing 
of no other country. Granada, the city of 
gardens and waters, gives glimpses of it; 
and it gleams alike through the tattered 
splendors of Segovia, in the model city 
of Barcelona, and the wonders of archi- 
tecture in Catalonia and Valencia. 

It may be true, as their own writers have 
said, that the characteristic of Spain’s 
genius has been splendid initiative com- 
bined with. lack of will-power to follow it 
up. Nevertheless Mr. Ellis believes that 
we shall have to go far before we can 
attain to the “Spaniard’s insight into the 
art of living, his fine parsimony of life, his 
subordination of dull material claims to the 
larger spiritual claims of joy and free- 
dom.” 

MARGARET LAING. 


The Bridge 


By Priscilla Leonard 


From birth to death, a narrow way. 


IFE, is a bridge that all must cross 
| 


Fools build on it, and suffer loss, 
Striving to dwell where none may stay 
The two eternities between ; 
The wise press on with steady feet 
Through suns that shine and storms that beat 
Toward the further shore unseen. 


—From “The Outlook.” 
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HERE is everywhere a deep 
interest in the study of com- 
T parative religions. We as 
(S 2) Christians believe that none 
of the non-Christian relig- 
ions is adequate to the needs 
of man. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” and they have not proved them- 
selves able to do for men that which will 
lift them up and save them. We claim 
that it is the mission of Christianity to sup- 
plant all other religions, because it is divine 
and because it has proved itself able to re- 
generate men and nations. Among the 
great religions, Buddhism holds a promi- 
nent place because of its character and be- 
cause of the vast populations over which it 
holds sway. This makes the study of the 
teachings of Buddha _ interesting to 
thoughtful students. The Creed of Buddha 
will help those who desire to know what 
the teachings of Buddha are. It is a 
study of Buddha’s inner faith. It is not 
easy reading, but it throws light on a sub- 
ject which by most men is understood only 
dimly. (John Lane Company. ) 
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It is well known that both in Great 
Britain and in America there is much un- 
rest concerning the vital teachings of 
Christianity. The Rev. Dr. Frank Ballard. 
in his Christian Essentials, aims to give a 
restatement of these essentials for to-day. 
The author says in his preface that the 
widespread interest in great themes caused 
by the publications and activities of the 
Rev. Reginald J. Campbell, of London, 
indicates a development of modern re- 
ligious feeling which may not be ignored. 
This volume, therefore, is in a sense at 
least an answer to Mr. Campbell’s teach- 
ings. Its chapter titles indicate its scope. 
Here are some of them: The Christian 


By 3. B. Miller, B. B. 
































Conception of God ; Sin; Love Divine—the 
Atonement; Incarnation—the Deity of 
Christ; The Resurrection of Christ; the 
Holy Spirit; Holiness; the Christian Sac- 
raments; the Christian Hereafter. ‘Those 
who have read the recent books of Mr. 
Campbell will have special interest in Dr. 
Ballard’s treatment of these great themes. 
(Eaton & Mains.) 


Pain is everywhere. Many there are 
who grasp at anything and everything that 
promises them rest, help or comfort. Zhe 
Gospel of Pain, by Thomas J. Hardy, is 
suggestive in its very title, and there are 
some who will desire to find what the book 
has for them which will make them more 
able to endure the pain from which they 
cannot flee. The book is optimistic—its 
title carries in itself the thought of good 
and blessing in pain. Its chapters will 
help some who are earnestly longing to 
understand something of the mystery of 
suffering, that they may become victorious 
over all grief and pain. (George Bell & 


Sons, London. ) 
* ok ok 


A good many people like short sermons. 
At least they like sermons to be short. 
Here in Cords of Adam, by the Rev. 
Thomas J. Gerrard, we have a volume con- 
taining forty-six brief homilies which no 
doubt will find many interested readers. 
As suggesting the meaning of the title of 
the book and its purpose, we have this: 
“The heart-strings of Adam, experienced 
in every member of Adam’s race, only 
realized their full delicacy, tenderness and 
strength in the sacred heart of Christ. The 
pulse of that heart is every day making 
itself more definitely felt in the hearts of 
men.” The sermons are full of tender- 
ness. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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No other book begins to have so much 
diffusion in so many ways as the Bible. 
It is well. The danger is that after all the 
Book is not read. Many read about it, 
but do not read it. We are great losers in 
a hundred ways if we do not read the 
Bible. In The Literary Man’s Bible, by 
W. L. Courtney, LL. D., we have another 
effort to interest men of intelligence in the 
3ible. Dr. Courtney deals only with the 
Old Testament, taking a selection of pas- 
sages, historic, poetic and philosophic, 
illustrating Hebrew Literature. By the 
side of Prof. Moulton’s great work Dr. 
Courtney’s is only a fragment, but it will 
find its use. (Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 


London. ) 
* * * 


The Church and Modern Men, by W. 
Scott Palmer, is written from an English 
point of view, by an English layman, con- 
cerning some matters which to him seem 
important. The first part deals with 
“Modernism” and the teaching and au- 
thority of the church, and part second gives 
some studies in interpretation, including 
prayer, miracle and mystery, the resurrec- 
tion of the body and the limitation of God. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London. ) 


* * 


The Gospel of St. John bulks largely to- 
day in the thought of the Christian world. 
During the first half of this year the 
Gospel has been studied by twenty-five 
millions in the Sunday-schools of the 
world. Then of recent years it has been 
a battleground, its authorship under dis- 
cussion by many scholars. Here we have 
a good-sized volume, entitled and consist- 
ing of Addresses on the Gospel of St. John. 
These addresses were delivered in Provi- 
dence, R. I., at eight conferences in 1903, 
1904. The speakers were distinguished 
men, fifty or sixty of them. The addresses 
are of a high order, and will be of par- 
ticular value to pastors who are interested 
in the subject. (St. John Conference 
Committee, Providence, R. I.) 


ok * * 


A good deal has been said recently about 
the Emmanuel Movement in Boston. Many 
people probably misunderstand it. It is 
well that we have now “the official book”’ 
of the movement—Religion and Medicine, 
by Elwood Worcester, D. D., Samuel Mc- 





Comb, D. D., and Isador H. Coriat, M. D. 
What this movement seeks to achieve is 
“the moral control of nervous disorders.” 
It is not expedient in a brief review to give 
fairly a presentation of the meaning of 
this movement. The only true thing to do 
is to call attention to the official volume in 
which those who wish to understand the 
principles and the method may read for 
themselves. The book is written by three 
fit men—two scholars trained in scientific 
theology and a physician of high reputa- 
tion as an expert in physiological medi- 
cine. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


* * * 


James Allen, in his little book, Entering 
the Kingdom, writes very clearly and per- 
suasively on the way of the true spiritual 
life. It is not easy to get men and women, 
in the press of this world’s toils and the 
intense quest for its pleasures, to pay heed 
to such teachings as these. Those, how- 
ever, who will honestly study Mr. Allen’s 
book will find in it much that will inspire 
them to higher things. (R. F. Fenno & 
Co: ) 


* * * 


“Modernism” is exciting a great deal of 
interest and much discussion, especially 
among Roman Catholics in Europe, though 
to some degree in this country also. The 
Programme of Modernism, translated 
from the Italian by Father George Tyrrell, 
is a reply to the Encyclical of Pius X. 
It gives the text of the Encyclical in Eng- 
lish. As the book is written for Roman 
Catholics by Roman Catholics, its message 
will be primarily for those who belong to 
the Roman Catholic Church. But there 
are many in other Christian communions 
who will also be glad to read the volume. 
Modernism would break away from the 
old teaching in many particulars. It ac- 
cepts modern criticism of the Old and New 
Testaments, and stands in line with the 
most advanced scholars in this. It aban- 
dons also the old idea of biblical inspira- 
tion. Those who are familiar with the new 
teaching proclaimed by Christian scholars 
in general understand the ground taken by 
Modernism in the Roman Catholic Church. 
On the other hand, the Encylical of Pius X 
is conservative, and defends the old lines. 
The same controversy is therefore going 
on in Romanism and in Protestantism. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ) 
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THE SWORD DECIDES. 
By Marjorie Bowen. 

The rising young authoress who 
lately made such a stir in the literary 
world returns to the scene of her first 
book and deals with Italian life. The 
theme is founded on the story of 
Giovanna of Naples, and her wretched 
treachery in dealing with her hus- 
band, Andreas of Hungary. For polit- 
ical reasons as well as hatred she 
brutally murders him, yet with won- 
derful ease and cold-bloodedness she 
denies all knowledge of the deed to 
his brother. 

Regardless of the fact that her sis- 
ter Maria is betrothed to the dead 
king’s brother, Ludovic, nevertheless 
by her obsequious manner and as- 
sumed innocence she misleads him 
and wins his affection. All the strug- 
gles and diplomatic treachery are re- 
vealed in a bold and interesting man- 
ner. 

The McClure Company. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE 
KURTS. 


By ByorNsTJERNE Byornson. Edited 
By Epmunp Gosse. 

This novel of the Swedish master 
forms Volumes XI and XII in the 
series which Mr, Gosse is editing. It 
it Bjornson’s earliest long novel, pub- 
lished in 1884 under the title Flags 
are Flying in Town and Harbour, 
and almost the earliest novel treating 
Scandinavian society on a large scale 
agen by any Norwegian writer. 

he serious purpose in it was quick- 
ly perceived by the best appreciators 
of the novelist’s genius; although, 
to quote Mr. Gosse, “it will always 
possess the disadvantages inherent on 
a tentative effort in a class of litera- 
ture as yet unfamiliar to the veteran 
artist.” 

The Macmillan Company. 


Michael Hallibon leads her to think 
him her lover, whereas his is but a 
Platonic feeling. She makes violent 
love to him, but it is not recipro- 

cated, hence her rebellious spirit. 
Twice she is a party to a marriage 
of convenience, but still Michael re- 

mains the idol of her affections. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


ON THE KNEES OF 
THE GODS. 
By Anna Bowman Dopp. 

A tale of the golden days of Athens, 
with Alcibiades and Pericles among 
the characters and the usual historical 
facts to give the setting. It has no 
power as an historical work for it 
lacks the historical atmosphere. As 
a story it has a passing interest—little 


more. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE BONDWOMAN. 
By Marau E tis Ryan. 
A cheap reprint of a novel that 
first appeared some years ago. 
Rand, McNally Company. 


NED. 
By Norman G. Kirrre tt. 
A commonplace story of war and 
reconstruction days. 
Neale Publishing Company. 


IN THE BEND 
OF THE ESTATAUE. 
By SAMUEL JusTIN SPARKS. 

A small book purporting to be 
“The Indian’s story in the white man’s 
words.” 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


THE LAST OF THE 
HOUGHTONS. 
By RicHarp WALLACE BUCKLEY. 
Another tale of the south, remin- 
iscent of the ravages of the war. 


4 Neale Publishing Company. 
. THE WAYS OF REBELLION. 

i. By REGINALD FARRER. A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. 
: An English suburb is the scene of By Dora RUSSELL. 





this story of a society woman’s heart 
affairs. Lady Elinor’s infatuation for 


A re-issue in inexpensive form. 
Rand, McNally Company. 


A story of Italian life 
by Marjorie Bowen 


Another of 
Bjornstjerne 


Bjornson’s novels 


Cheap novels 
















































A southern story by 
Phoebe Fabian 
Leckey 


A description of 
Panama 


A volume that tells of 
the work among 
Socialists 


‘THE: MYSTERY OF 


MORTIMER STRANGE. 
+ By A. W. Marcumont. 
‘One of Mr. Marchmont’s earlier 


stories reprinted at special price. 


Rand, McNally Company. 


THE DISSOLVING CIRCLE. 
By Wit LIcvrprince. 

In his strangely sad strain the 
author writes of social outcasts in 
Sioux Falls. All of his characters 
taste of the bitterness of life and try 
to live by the waters of Lethe, but 
can one run away from heart sor- 
rows? 

The Lethe Club’s members are 
care-worn, yet drown their old sor- 
rows and proceed to add to them ir 
various ways. 

The trials of mismated couples are 
too real to be pleasant reading, yet 
the author brings a pair of unfor- 
tunates (each divorced) together, and 
their viewpoint of life is so entirely 
unlike those unfamiliar with such bit- 


The Book News Monthly 


terness, that a different phase js 
shown, 

While the story is decidedly realis- 
tic yet there is a rather repellant side 


to it, leaving one dissatisfied and un- 


comfortable. 
: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE BECKONING HEIGHTS. 
By PxHoese Fasian LEcKEY, 

A story of a Virginia belle who 
lives in the old family mansion sup- 
posedly “haunted.” All kinds of 
weird tales are afloat about the spooks 
in the vicinity, but Patsy Grigsby 
fearlessly survives through it all, 
though the superstitious slaves do 
much to disturb her. “The Nunnery” 
presents a ghostly appearance, and the 
echoing silence lends to the creepi- 
ness, but why? 

One wonders why Patsy, the allur- 
ing, is unprotected here, but the intri- 
cate tale unravels this and the foun- 
dation for the reports about the home. 
Neale Publishing Company. 





COMRADES FOUR. 
By Epwarp R. Ricu. 

A soldier’s account of certain war 
scenes. A variety of marches and 
battles are described, while many are 
the notes on camp-life and prison ex- 
periences, 

Neale Publishing Company. 


PANAMA AND BACK. 
By Henry T. Byrorp, M. D. 

A physician attending the Pan- 
American Medical Congress has 
brought back in a single volume his 
account of the trip taken around the 
Antilles in 1904. There are many per- 


sonal details, some interesting obser- 
vations and a lack of specific knowl- 
edge. 

W. B. Conkey Company. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
SENATOR WILLIAM M. 
STEWART. 
Edited by GrorcE RorHWELL Brown. 
A Nevada Senator’s recollections 
of a long career. Senator Stewart 
was the last man to call upon Lin- 
coln, and to him the President ad- 
dressed the last lines he ever penned. 


Neale Publishing Company. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY 


SOCIALISTS AT WORK. 
By Ropert HunTER. 

After the lucid and always fascin- 
ating chapters of Wells’ New Worlds 
for Old—a book in which one feels 
that he is reading a sane and open 
mind, backed by a noble heart—the 
next recent book to take up is Hunt- 
er’s Socialists at Work. Here is 
something quite different. Here the 
reader in quest of information about 
socialism will see in a more concrete 
way the truth of Wells’ assertion that 
socialists are by no means a unit as 
to ways and means. The unlearned 
will find that the real socialist is not 
a destroyer—not an anarchist at all. 
He will find that the plea is for rev- 
olution not by violence but by evolu- 
tion in the direction indicated by the 
trend of history, and that the first 


great purpose was to make the labor- 
er sensible of his power and his nat- 
ural dignity. 

Only in one chapter does this book 
discuss fundamental principles, the 
main purpose of the author being to 
acquaint the reader with the men, the 
organizations, the propaganda. What- 
ever anyone’s predilections, no one 
can afford to ignore this gigantic 
movement for the brotherhood of 
man. Whatever may be thought of 
its methods it must at least be reck- 
oned with in a spirit of fairness to- 
ward its humane motives and pur- 
poses, Mr. Hunter’s chapters consider 
the movement in Germany, Italy, 
France, England and Belgium. There 
is a chapter on the program, one on 
the International. three on socialism 
in certain relations, and a chapter by 
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Charles Lapworth on socialism in 
other countries than those specially 
treated by Mr. Hunter himself. The 
book is illustrated with portraits of 
leaders and with other photographic 
reproductions. It is written with 
strength, dignity, moderation and 
conviction. 

The Macmillan Company. 


THE MONEY GOD. 
By Joun C. Van Dyke. 

This little book is a vigorous pro- 
test against the business methods and 
mercenary ideals in American life. 
Professor Van Dyke is typical of the 
cultured minority that is keenly alive 
to the vulgarity prevalent in much of 
our society, where the pursuit of 
money has become a mania. The 
chapters of which this volume is 
made endeavor to present a picture 
of the various aspects of our civiliza- 
tion as they appear to one conscious 
of higher ideals than those embodied 
in mere material prosperity. The 
criticism, on the whole, is just, al- 
though some readers will insist that 
the author has taken a view too 
full of pessimism. But _ that 
there is great waste of our natural 
resources; that our laws are too often 
made for special interests; that the 
newly arrived immigrant is an unde- 
sirable person in many instances; that 
the professions are being commercial- 
ized; that business education is su- 
perceding education for the making of 
character; and that money in vast 
quantities does not bring happiness 
nor enlightenment—all these state- 
ments are only too true. Professor 
Van Dyke has written a book with 
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tonic qualities. His “heresy” is at 
bottom the soundest of doctrine. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF 
THE MILK QUESTION. 
By JoHN SParco, 

The importance of securing and 
maintaining a supply of pure milk is 
evident to every one. There has been 
much agitation in recent years over 
the milk question, and Mr. Spargo’s 
volume is full of information gleaned 
by the author in a very extensive 
study of the subject. The spread of 
disease through the agency of impure 
milk or milk obtained under unsani- 
tary conditions is a fact popularly 
known. How much evidence there is 
of the foul environment surrounding 
the production of much of this essen- 
tial article of food can be learned 
from this interesting volume. There 
are many striking pictures showing 
healthy and unhealthy conditions of 
cattle and barns, and _ the statistics 
gathered by Mr. Spargo form a con- 
vincing argument for the passage of 
stringent laws to insure a pure milk 
supply. The “common sense” which 
has guided the author to his conclu- 
sions is the only logical sense which 
can be applied to this subject. 

The Macmillan Company. 


THE MAKING OF A 
MILLENNIUM. 
By Frank RosEWwATER. 

The Socialists’ Utopia, in which the 
middleman is eliminated to the joy 
and profit of all by turning all wages 
into store orders. Resenting that the 
view is Socialist, it aims to rest on a 
new system of currency. 

Century Publishing Company. 





THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE 
FOR THE YOUNG. aoe} 
The general editor of this series is 
Professor Gollancz, editor of the 
“Temple Shakespeare.” The volumes 
are based on Lamb’s Tales, and the 
work has been along the lines of con- 
densation and simplification. The two 
volumes now issued are As You Like 
It and The Tempest, and they will 
appeal to teachers and parents gen- 
erally as being admirably adapted to 
a child’s first needs. 
Duffield & Co. 


HARPER’S INDOOR BOOK 
FOR BOYS. 
By Joseph H. Apams. 
This book tells a boy how to spend 
his leisure hours—in wood-carving, 





carpentering, metal-working and such 
occupations. Harper & Brothers. 


THE BATTLE FOR THE 

PACIFIC. 

By Rowan Stevens, YATES STERLING, 
Jr., Witt1am J. HeNnpErson, G. E. 
WatsH, KirK Munroe, F. H. 
SPEARMAN and Others. 

Stories of adventure by many 
writers. Some are based on history; 
some take up possible wars. They 
are all extremely entertaining. 

Harper & Brothers. 


COMRADES ON THE FARM. 
By RapH VIcror. 

Boys will enjoy this tale of vacation 
days, with its fishing and shooting 
and other various sports. 
Chatterton-Peck Company. 
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The latest essays of 
John Burroughs 


From the Herford 
monologues 


Practical games for 
entertaining 


Books of poetry 





DOROTHY’S SCHOOLING. 
By Evetyn RayMonp. 
A story for girls by a favorite 


The Book News Monthly 


writer for girls. A very entertaining 
little tale. 


Chatterton-Peck Company. 





ESSAYS — 





THE ESSENTIAL LIFE. 
By STEPHEN BERRIEN STANTON. 
There are a good many people who 
like a book of essays if they are 
brief, not too serious, not prolix; if 
they touch suggestively and inspir- 
ingly on the practical things of daily 
life. In his book, The Essential Life, 
Mr. Stephen Berrien Stanton gives 
a collection of essays which contain 
many bright things that will prove 
anything but dull, and that it will do 
lots of people good to read. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


LEAF AND TENDRIL. 
By Joun Burroucus. 
A volume of fresh nature essays, 
written in a rural cottage among fra- 
grant ns whose green leaves 


and soft tendrils suggested the title 
of the book. There is abundance of 
ripe wisdom and mellow philosophy 
in these pages, and plenty of exquisite 
observation of nature. This eulogy 
of clover might stand beside Riley’s 
poem on the same theme, “There is 
nothing else like that smell of the 
clover: it is the maidenly breath of 
summer; it suggests all fresh, buxom, 
rural things. A _ field of ruddy, 
blooming clover, dashed or sprinkled 
here and there with the snow-white 
of the daisies; its breath drifts into 
the road when you are passing . . 

In Kentucky I once saw two fields, 
of one hundred acres each, all ruddy 
with blooming clover—perfume fora 


whole county.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


ASTRONOMY 





ASTRONOMY WITH THE 
NAKED EYE. 
By Garret SERVISS. 

It is gratifying that people have re- 
cently taken such an interest in as- 
tronomy that new books on the sub- 
ject are in constant demand. Astron- 
omy is one of the most interesting and 
profitable of studies, and it is a pity 
that there is so much ignorance on 
the subject even among people who 
are called intelligent. Garret Ser- 
viss’s Astronomy with the Naked Eye 
is a companion to his Astronomy 
with an Opera Glass. It is practically 
a handbook of the constellations 
which are seen in this part of the 
world, with a brief review of those in 
the Southern hemisphere. A few 
notes on the planets are given. With 
this book, which contains many ex- 


HOYLE’S STANDARD GAMES. 

A cheap publication for the use of 
players of euchre, whist, cassino and 
kindred card games, including in- 
structions for billiards, pool, domi- 
noes, chess, etc. Laird & Lee. 


cellent charts, any person may at any 
time pick out the constellations and 
become familiar with the principal 
stars. It also gives much information 
on the mythology connected with the 
constellations. 

Harper and Brothers. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
By CuHartEs LANE Poor. 

The Solar System, by Professor 
Charles Lane Poor, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a work based on his lec- 
tures, but adapted to popular reading. 
It gives results of the latest research- 
es, especially in astrophysics. While 
it contains little that is really new 
it will be found interesting and in- 
structive to all who are concerned 
with astronomy. 

Harper and Brothers. 


GAMES 


PRACTICAL BRIDGE. 
By J. B. E.wett. 
A new edition, brought to date, of 
the standard authority on bridge. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


VERSE 


THE "REBELLION OF HELL. 
By JAMEs Wynkoop. 
An epic poem in twelve cantos, in- 
tended to express modern Christian- 








ity in heroic verse. Heaven and Hell 
are considered as present conditions 
of mind. 

The Broadway Publishing Company. 
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VERSE—NARCISSUS AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
By Grace Denio LitcHFIELD. 

A poem of considerable length, in 
couplets, plentifully enriched with 
imagery drawn from the old immor- 
tal myths and legends. Among the 
shorter pieces this stanza from a lyric 
is typical,— 


The New Books of the Month 


“Into my heart she came 
One day of days, 
Stilly, as on night’s dark 
God’s stars outblaze. 
I only knew that she was there 
By the glory everywhere.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


CLASSIC REPRINTS 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

GOETHE. 

Translated from the German by 
JoHN OXENFOorRD. 

Two beautifully bound pocket vol- 
umes containing a new translation of 
Goethe’s Autobiography. The work 
is that of a scholar, and the books 
are excellent examples of the possi- 
bilities of typographical art. They 


would make an ideal gift for the high 
school or college graduate. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


IVANHOE. 
By Sir Wa rer Scort. 

An inexpensive reprint, not partic- 
ularly attractive but serving its pur- 
pose as an easily procurable edition 
of a great classic. 

Rand, McNally Company. 





BUILDING A HOME. 
By H. W. Desmonp anp H. W. 
FROHUE. 

This attractive volume will prove 
valuable to the prospective home- 
builder, dealing as it does with the 
subject in detail. The spacious man- 
sion and the homey bungalow are 
handled with equal care, and chapters 
are devoted to the choice of site, style 
and decoration. 

Baker and Taylor Company. 


PROVERBS. 
By C. F. O'Leary. 


A collection of “wise saws” from 


all sources. 
B. Herder, St. Louis. 


THE GIRL GRADUATE, HER 

OWN BOOK. 

By Louise Perrett AND SARAH K. 
SMITH. 

This is a new and improved edition 
of a daintily prepared blank book to 
be filled out by the gir! who is just 
graduating to serve as a memento of 
her school days. 

Reilly and Britton Company. 


LETTERS FROM PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY TO 
ELIZABETH HITCHENER. 
These letters, now first published, 
show the youthful poet's nature un- 
folding itself into the “fine flower of 
the human spirit which we can now 
see in all its incomparable beauty.” 
In Miss Hitchener, Shelley conceived 
he had found a kindred spirit, an 
idealist, a lover of humanity and “sis- 
ter of his soul’; and if the letters 
seem touched with extravagance, they 


MISCELLA NEOUS 


are yet the rapt utterances of a won- 
derful dreamer, and they help to il- 
luminate the budding character of 
our supreme poet of philanthropy in 
its highest sense. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell, the editor, 
tells us he offers these letters to “all 
good Shelleyans (for whom alone 
this book is intended)”. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


FAVORITE FISH AND 
FISHING. 
By James A. HENSHALL. 

A fisherman’s book for fishermen— 
practical, direct and interesting. The 
enthusiastic angler will enjoy the vol- 
ume, 

Outing Publishing Company. 


JUSTICE TO THE JEW. 
By Manison C, PErers. 

A popular clergyman has re-issued 
after nine years his first edition of 
Justice to the Jew, opening with an 
essay by Oscar Strauss on the He- 
brew Commonwealth to the growth 
of free institutions. 

The McClure Company. 


MONOLOGUES. 
By Beatrice HErrorp. 

More of the delightful nonsense 
that Miss Herford is so fond of giv- 
ing us. The subjects are “A Sociable 
Seamstress,” “The Bazaar,” “A Lady 
Packing,” “Piazza Ladies,” “The 
Country Store” and “A Professional 
Boarder.” They are all entertaining, 
and for the platform reader will offer 
a new field. The pictures are by 
Oliver Herford, and are most clever. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


. The Booklover’s 
edition of Goethe’s 
‘* Autobiography ” 


Helps for the home 
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A guide for 
housekeepers 





















































Away with worry 


Wilder’s smiles 


How to prolong life 





A MANUAL OF STATISTICS, 
1908. 

The Stock Exchange handbook for 
the current year. A valuable refer- 
ence work on railroad and industrial 
securities, trust companies, banks and 
Stock Exchange quotations. 

The Manual of Statistics Company. 


A BOOK OF RECORD OF 
HIGH SCHOOL DAYS. 

A daintily printed and decorated 
volume prepared by L. J. Bridgman. 
It is designed for high school girl 
graduates and will provide a pleasing 
memento of commencement day. 

H. M. Caldwell Company. 


SMILING ’ROUND THE 
WORLD. 
By MarsHatt P. WIcper. 

The author of People I’ve Smiled 
With and The Sunny Side of the 
Street, now broadens his grin in 
Smiling "Round the World. Mr. Wil- 
der has for many years been on the 
platform as a public entertainer in 
England and America. His reputation 
will neither be made nor spoiled for 
having written up his trip around the 
world. The train-weary commuter or 
the seaside porch idler will enjoy a 
run through these pages especially if 
he has been through the experiences 
of travel himself. Of course the book 
isn’t deep nor is it always funny— 
not even when it means to be. Dozens 
of globe trotters might write just as 
entertaingly and more informingly— 
but this book is by Wilder who has a 
large following of good folk who al- 
ways enjoy him. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


LONG LIFE AND HOW TO 
ATTAIN IT. 
By Pearce KINtTZING. 

Dr. Kintzing, of Baltimore, speaks 
by well-earned authority. Hygiene 
moves rapidly these days, and anew 
book on the old, old story of long life 
by right living has its place even 
though there be nothing very novel 
in the treatment of the subject. Read- 
ing and thinking people will find 
much in it that they know, or think 
they know already, but a sane, expert 
treatment of the whole matter is 
something that everyone should read 
once in a while; and Dr. Kintzing 
writes interestingly and pleasantly but 
not superficially. The real defect of 
the book is in the absence of an al- 
phabetical index—which the next 
edition can make right. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
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WHY WORRY? 
By Grorce L. Watton. 

Some of us are tired of being told 
not to worry. But here comes relief 
from a source that commends itself. 
Dr, Walton is a neurologist. He is 
no sentimentalist. He goes straight 
to the root of the trouble and tells 
us how to eradicate it. There is but 
one way. It cannot be done by senti- 
mental self-deception, as so many 
people to-day imagine it can. This 
is no ordinary book. Dr. Walton 
writes with great force, clearness and 
convincing fascination. He talks true 
science in the plainest English and 
compels one to read to the end. He 
takes up the various principal aspects 
of worry, as obsession, hypochondria, 
neurasthenia, the fear of becoming 
insane, the doubting folly, and some 
others. Few readers of these brisk 
and entertaining pages can escape the 
consciousness that they are looking 
into a mirror at their own features. 
If this keen-eyed, straightforward 
writer could get a large hearing there 
would be less need for such volumin- 
ous talk about psycho-therapy in its 
semi-religious mysticism as it is 
served up to us to-day. Very cleverly 
does Dr. Walton say that, “many 
neurasthenics who think they are ‘all 
run down,’ are really all wound up.” 
Never has the subject been treated 
with a fuller combination of profes- 
sional knowledge, common sense, and 
clear, concise, pointed language, void 
of sentimentality and straining for 
effect, yet with zeal for a cause of the 
highest importance to the individual 
and to society. Dr. Walton is con- 
sulting neurologist to the Massachu- 
setts general hospital. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE SMALL COUNTRY 
PLACE. 
By SamueEL T. Maynarp 

Professor Maynard’s devotion to 
nature studies is proven throughout 
this volume. He deals with the choice 
of the home, the requisites of a con- 
venient spot, and the interior as well 
as the exterior decorations of the 
house, and the grounds. 

The articles on the “Flower Gar- 
den” and “Fruit Growing” are con- 
sidered in detail as well as the obser- 
vations for “Poultry Keeping.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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RDINARILY dreamers 
are despised by practical 
people. Yet the greatest 
things in life are the results of 
dreams ; no mighty man has lived 
except according to his visions. 
“Dream lofty dreams,” it has 
been said, “and as you dream so 
shall you become.” 
This is a maxim to keep by 


one. We are keeping it by us 
here in THe Book News 
MonrTuiy. It has proved itself 


worth while, for it is not until 
your dreams grow big—and ap- 
parently impossible—that any- 
thing unusual is accomplished. 
If we hadn’t dreamed of a maga- 
zine of engaging beauty we 
should never have had one. Only 
a few years ago a paper of the 
present scope of the MONTHLY 
would have seemed indeed but a 
“vision and a dream.” and one 
with very little promise of ful- 
filment at that. But the dreams 
did not cease, just the same, with 
the result that they materialized 
—gradually, but certainly. 

We intend to go on dreaming 
—and, we hope—achieving. The 
summer is drawing to a close: 
the fall season will soon be here. 
In a business way we are looking 
forward to large results; as far 
as the coming numbers of the 
magazine are concerned we can 
promise the best ever. There are 
at least half a dozen important 
anniversaries between now and 
this time next year—we shall not 
forget any of them. All that can 
be collected in the way of inter- 
esting pictures, and entertaining, 
helpful reading matter will he 
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Count Tolstoy 
The subject of the 
“* Author's’ number for 
September 





Count Tolstoy's home at 
Moscow 





J. Fenimore Cooper 


Who will be the subject of 
a sketch in September 








gathered in, and as usual, we 
shall not be stingy where quan- 
tity is concerned. 

We do not believe in decreas- 
ing the reading pages in propor- 
tion to the increase in advertis- 
ing pages. Rather the other way 
round. The more good fortune 
comes to us the more we want to 
share it—for one cannot dream 
and be miserly. 

In September we have the 
eightieth birthday of Count Tol- 
stoy to celebrate. Our program 
ought to attract you. The arti- 
cles have been prepared by Dr. 
Edward A. Steiner, who has vis- 
ited Tolstoy a number of times; 
Leonard D. Abbott, one of the 
editors of “Current Literature,” 
who is a strong adherent of the 
aged Russian; Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf, who has also been a 
guest at Count Tolstoy’s house, 
and Amalie K. Boguslawski, a 
writer well acquainted with Tol- 
stoyian theories and literature. 
The pictures are many and var- 
ious, ranging from a beautiful 
and striking frontispiece portrait 
to a large number of small 
sketches of Tolstoy and the other 
members of his large family. 

This September issue has in it 
the last article in the “Contem- 
porary Drama and Dramatists” 
series—Clvde Fitch—by Mont- 
rose J. Moses, and the last in- 
stalment of “Poets of Country 
Life,” by John Russell Hayes. 
There is a most delightful illus- 
trated sketch by James Melvin 
Lee. on “The Haunts of Leather- 
stocking,” the pictures being un- 
usually beautiful. 
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This is to be a fall announce- 
ment number. In it you can read 
about all the new books that are 
to come out during the autumn 
months. There are to be a lot of 
interesting works, and the book 
reader will feel generally pleased 
with the world when he finds out 
what some of them are to be. 

We have some more letters— 
they have to be printed gradually 
for lack of space. 


Book News Monruty, Philadelphia. 


Dear Sirs: I want to write just 
a word of appreciation in regard to 
your magazine. 

I saw a copy for the first time last 
year and subscribed at once. I feel 
really grieved to think I had not seen 
a copy before. 

I am a teacher in a primary school 
and the color inserts are of very 
great help; many serving as a basis 
for little talks such as children love, 
while others must tell their own story 
silently. I know how the little people 
will enjoy the “Chasseur.” To them 
he will be one of the Boys in Blue 
for whom flowers will be gathered 
and songs sung this month. 

It is always a pleasure to me to find 
Boox News awaiting me the first of 
the month. I can hardly appreciate 
the criticism of “featuring” other 
writers than those of our own coun- 
try. If one reads books from “over 
the sea,” and I cannot think anyone 
sO provincial as to read only Ameri- 
can authors, why not read (and be 
glad of the opportunity) of the author 
himself, 

Have you ever devoted special space 
to Ellen Glasgow? If so, I wish you 
would send me the copy, or let me 
know the number so that I may pro- 
cure it. 

Wishing your magazine all the suc- 
cess it so richly deserves, 

Yours sincerely, 
Lian K. WiuiaMes. 


498 Mt. Hope St, N. Attleboro, 
Mass. 


May 2, 1908. 
Wallingford, April 24, 1908. 
Boox News MonrTHa_y. 
Gentlemen: I have been, and am 


Norte: 
News MonrTu_y. 


other communications should be addressed to THE Book News MOonruxLy. 
should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 
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The subject of the ‘‘ Educa- 
tional "’ for September 





for the most part, an enthusiastic 
admirer of your magazine, and yet 
the last few numbers have not been 
up to the standard of those of six 
months ago. Being a “private in the 
ranks” perhaps I should not be bold 
enough to express an opinion, but I 
agree with “C. S. L.,” regarding the 
March issue, of using so much of the 
rot on the subject of “George Mere- 
dith” and others of that stamp to 
which you have been devoting a good 
deal of space lately. I am personally 
a sincere admirer of Dr. van Dyke, 
F. H. Smith, Fox, Chambers, and 
others of the modern age. I per- 
sonally would like to see more ex- 
tended comment on works of travel, 
also on books of general public inter- 


est. 
E. W. BEECHER 
248 N. Main, Wallingford, Conn. 


Dear Book News MonruHiy: 


My only suggestion as to change 
would be that I should like the color 
inserts criticized from an _artist’s 
standpoint, showing the good points, 
etc., thus enabling those of us who 
cannot always judge the merits of a 
picture, to know what constitutes a 
good work of art. Otherwise I con- 
sider the magazine perfect in its 
scope and a most valuable addition tc 
the home. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Apa RIpDEr, 


310 Winona Ave., Gtn., Pa. 


Stockton, Calif., June 3, 1908. 
The John Wanamaker Co., Phila. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a subscriber to your excellent 
magazine, THE Book News MonrTHuLy, 
and I enjoy every page of it, and 
would not get along without it. It is 
printed upon such good paper, the 
colored inserts I think beautiful, and 
it is instructive from cover to cover. 
I wish to ask you if you could inform 
me where I could obtain a reproduc- 
tion of Thomas Hovenden’s “Break- 
ing Home Ties.” 

I am very desirous of the same and 
if you could inform me where I could 
purchase a copy, I assure I will be 
very grateful. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) EMMA MILLER, 
22 N. Pilgrim St., Stockton, Calif. 


Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, care of THe Boox 
Otherwise we cannot hold ourselves responsible for their safety. 


All 
Money orders 


Changes of address must be received 


before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change is 


to go into effect. 
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That Imp Marcella 

Jackson, Gabrielle C. Wee Winkles and Her 
Friends 

Jackson, Lucie E. Feadora’s Failure 

Jacobus, Melancthon Williams. Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant Bibles Compared 

James, Martha. The Boys of Pigeon Camp.. 

James, Winifred. Bachelor Betty 

Janet, Pierre. The Major Symptoms of Hysteria 

Janvier, Thomas A. Santa Fe’s Partner 

Jefferies, Richard. Nature Writings 

Jefferson, Charles E. The New Crusade...... 

Jenks, Tudor. Electricity for Young People.. 
When America Was New . 

Jenkins, Stephen. A Princess and Another ai 

Jenness, James Freeman. Our Rich Inheritance 

Jepson, Edgar. Tangled Wedlock 

Jerrold, Walter. Highways and Byways in 
BONE cccccccccccccccccescocceecs 

Johnson, Clifton. The Country School and the 
Farmer’s Boy 

Johnson, Herrick. The Ideal Ministry.. 

Johnson, Laura Rinkle. The Teddy "Bear 
s & © ° 

Johnson, Robert Underwood. POOMB. 2.00 o*s 


Johnston, Annie Fellows. The Little Colonel's 
Knight Comes Riding 

Johnston, Isabel. The Jeweled Toad 

Johnston, R. M. Leading American Soldiers. . 

Jones, Francis Arthur. Thomas Alva Edison.. 

Jordan, David Starr. Fishes 

Jowett, J. H. The Silver Lining 


Kauffman, Reginald Wright. The Bachelor's 
Guide to Matrimony 

Keeler, Charles. Bird Notes Afield 

Kelley, William V. The Ripening Experience 
of Life and Other Essays 

Kellogg, Vernon. Darwinism To-day 

Kelly, Myra. Wards of Liberty 

Kenny’s Hotel Directory 

Kenton, Edna. Clem 

Kern, Prof. The Listening Heart 

Kern, James R, and Minna M. German Stories 
Retold 

Kester, Vaughan. John o’ Jamestown 

King, Gen. Charles; Capt. Charles A. Curtis; 
Lieut. Charles D. Rhodes, John Habberton, 
and others: 
Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers 

King, Gen. Charles. The Rock of Chicka- 

mauga 

To the Front 

King, Willis P. 

Kingsley, Charles. 

a. Florence 
Brown 

Kinkaid, Mary Holland. 


Stories of a Country Doctor 
My Winter Garden 


Morse. Those Queer 


Kinkead: Eleanor Talbot. 
Blackburn Blair 
Kintzing, Pearce. 
Attain It 
Kirkham, Stanton Davis. 
Soul Serene 
The Ministry of Beauty ..... ° 
Kirkland, Winifred. Polly Pat’s Parish" 
Kittrell, Norman G. Ned 
= Abbe Felix. An American Student in 
rane 
Knight, ° Wiillam: Memorials of Thomas David- 


F. M., C. F. Lester and Carolyn 
A Cheerful Year Book .. 
Know les, Robert E. The Dawn at ‘Shanty Bay 
Kobbe, Gustav. Signora . 
The Pianolist 
Kramer, Harold Morton. 
The Castle of Dawn 
Kremer, Ida. The Struggle for a Royal Child 
Kreyborg, Alfred. Love and Life and Other 
Stories 


Long Life and How to 


Ladd, George Trumbull. In Korea with Mar- 
quis Ito 

Lancaster, G. B. The Tracks We Tread 

Lang, Andrew. Ballades in Blue China .... 
Poets COMRty ..ccvcvccce (inseeeun wed 
Tales of Troy and Greece 
The Olive Fairy Book 

Lanier, Sidney. Hymns of the Marshes... 
Laur, Francis. The Heart of Gambetta ... 
Laurie, Andre. Memoires D’un Collegien .... 
Lea, Henry Charles. A History of the In- 
GURNEE. GE TUG. 0 occ ces dcccevcccceovecss ‘ 

Lea, Homer. The Vermilion Pencil ° 

Leavitt, Sheldon. Paths to the Heights...... 
Leblanc, Maurice. The Exploits of Arsene 
Lupin 

Leckey, Phoebe F. The Beckoning Heights. . 
Lee, Gerald Stanley. The Lost Art of Reading 

Le Gallienne, Richard. Little einen with 
the Sphinx 

Leger, J. N. Haiti: 
Detractors 

Legge, Arthur E. J. ‘The Pilgrim Jester ... 

Leith, W. Compton. Apologia Diffidentis .... 

Lemaitre, Jules. Jean Jacques Rousseau 

Letters of Lord Acton 

Lewis, Charlton M. The Genesis of Hamlet.. nes 

Lewis, Emily Westwood. The Next Door 
Morelands 

Lidgett, J. Scott. "The Christian Keligion: 
Its Meaning and Proof 

Lillibridge, Will. The Dissolving Circle..... 

Lincoln, Joseph. The Old-Home House 

Lindsay, Samuel McCune (Mrs.). Gloria Christi 

Litchfield, Grace Denio. The Supreme Gift .. 
Narcissus 


633 
232 
399 
320 
389 
812 
399 
381 
566 


563 
702 
788 


282 
956 
222 


476 
956 
152 
138 
719 
958 








Strengthen the Soul 
Mulford, Clarence E. 
The Orphan 
Mulock, Dinah. 


John Halifax, Gentleman..... 
Charles Clark. Boshood Days on the 


> Witness Stand... 


Byways from a Motor-car 
Murray, Aitken. 
Murray, Andrew. 


Tommy Brown 
he Tull Blessing of Pente- 


the South, The 
A Bundle of Myrrh 
Treasure Seekers 

The Story of the Amulet 


Neihardt, John G. 


The Land of Make-believe.. 
Recollections of Lady 
pomanwele Paveriee’ Palsy SRE EERE 
Richard Brinsley. 
Newmarch, Mrs. 


The Belle Islers 
and Progress 
—_ on ere ree eee reer 
Newton, Charles Bertram, 
Greek and Roman History. 





Outline for Review of American History ..... 
Rosalind at Red Gate 
Napoleon at the Boulogne 
tage crag ae tog rt ag oe 
Nolde, Baroness Elizabeth. Madame de Stael 
and Benjamin Constant 
Norris, Mary Harriott. 


amp 
Nixon- MRoulet 


Madame de 
The Story of Christina 
"Phe Vanishing Fleets ........ 
The Golden Hynde 

The Gate of Appreciation.. 


Noyes, Ella. 


A Guide to the West 
eo azo see $o5u Pew aebeeews ances 
cier of the Civil 


eceeeeceuesio ome betnees’ vaareasas 


Eichtseva! History 
ra, John Myers. 


The Poems of Sappho: 
Interpretative Rendition into English.. 


The Novelty Circus Company 
Red Coat Captain 
A Lost Leader 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. 
The Great Secret 
_ rhe AVOTMBOE oc ccccccccccvcccccccsccccccccccs 
- Saaarte eign cian kGuees oe 


The Bible Under Trial 
The Virgin Birth of Christ 
The aes of Messer 
Osbourne, : Lloyd. aa * ‘gages 
Osgood, Elliott I. 


Breaking Down Chinese 
Osgood, Herbert ty “The American C 
the Seventeenth Century. 
Imperial Control 
Beginnings of the System of Royal Province 
O'Shea, Michael Vincent. 
ment and Education 


Linguistic Develop- 
The Minute Boys of South 
_ ig tly ab tatatnnsserensanees es see 
Our Baby’s Journal 
Oxenham, John. 
Oxford Book of French Verse, 


A Man of Sark 


Paddon, Ella F. 
James Madison. 
Andersonville Prison 
+, Thomas Nelson. 
The Old Dominion. 


In Charge of the Consul.. 


Under the Crust 
Her Making 
EE eee Sag cere ee 


Paine, Albert Bigelow. From Van Dweller to 
RON. 6.5: 5'00:056:60 0 wh bs 405 446009464446.60% 
Paine, John K. History of Music to the 
RPORC OL TONES ooo. 60:60008406966060%%00% 
Paine, Ralph D. J. Archibald McKackney.... 
The Romance of an Old-Time Shipmaster.. 
“Panay.” Tat BIOS BOW ccccccccccvece 
Parker, Gilbert. The Weavers ............:- 
Parker, Maud May. The Missive ............ 
Parrish, Randall. Beth Norvell ............ 
Tee GIORE Fee ccowcsvce bbdeduesesseenee’ 
Pe OE GION 60 5.0065 5.040665 0006860%00 
Partsch, Herman. Messages to Mothers...... 
Paston, George. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
Patterson, Annie W. Chats with Music Lovers 
Payne, William Morton. The Greater English 


Poets of the Nineteenth Century........... 
Peabody, Francis Greenwood. A Call to 
MEE co vineakGdannusaneasdmabuteseoeteas 


Peary, R. E. Molly Elliott Seawell. and 
others. Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Sailors.. 
Peloubet, F. N., and Amos R. Wells. Pelou- 
bet’s Select Notes on the International Les- 
a, eee 
Penfield, Edward. Holland oo ee 
Peple, Edward. DE 0s. se¢nesheuenas 
Perin, Florence aus. The Optimist’s Good 
eee ee 
Perkins, Lucy Fitch. A Book of Joys ...... 
».. Se. RR =e ae 
Perry, Francis M. Exposition .........--.se. 
Peters, Madison C. Justice to the Jew.... 
Petre, F. Loraine. Napoleon’s Conquest of 
TL Siedvee che dee cyresckentitvinn Mesime ines s 
Pfleiderer, Otto. Religion and Historic Faiths 


Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. Walled In ........ 
Phelps, William Lyon. The Pure Gold of 
Nineteenth Century Literature ............. 


Phillips, Mary E. Laureled Leaders—For Lit- 
St DE atshngd.nee ebn'0e 660s 0e0s00es400ne09 
Phillips, Dayid Graham. Light-Fingered. Gen- 
SED 5.06% 60090 494085000 5400000060002 00800 00% 
po MR ie i Oe eee ee 
Philipson, Rabbi David. The Reform Move- 
SOE Th . D .. vivcecasenecteseMocasenes 
Phillpotts, Eden. The Mother of the Man.. 


Pidgin, Charles Felton. Theodosia ......... 
. fl QR eer ee 
Plummer, Mary Wright. Roy and Ray in 
DE tudusosees dens setenedeaseeeberenene 
Plympton, A. G. Dorcaster Days ........... 
Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, The ............ 


ge — of William B. Yeats, The. 
a WE. bea atacieteachusutuddabdeneheuesud 
Polley, J. B. A Soldier's Letter to Charming 
RN RR OE hae NDS eh SEITE: cess aaa 
Poor, Charles L. The Solar System ........ 
Poor Richard, Jr.’s, Almanack ......cccccess 
Porter, Eleanor H. Cross Currents a 
Porter, Rose. Women's Thoughts for Women 
Post, Emily. Woven in the Tapestry........ 
Wee, Fae TO. BROU: 6o.00:00004:0:0:0550500085000008 
Potter, Cora Brown. Beauty and Health...... 
Potter, Margaret. The Golden Ladder......... 
Poulsson, Emilie. Father and Baby Plays... 
Poulsson, Laura E. Lisbeth Longfrock...... 
Powell, Frances. Old Mr. Davenant’s Money.. 
Prairie Edition of Classics, The. 4 Vols. 


Pratt, Ambrose. The Counterstroke ........ 
Procter, Zoe. Life and To-Morrow ........ 
Pryce, Richard. The Successor ............ 
Pryor, Roger A. (Mrs.). The Birth “of the 
a ee soeneeedeees 
Pyle, Howard. Stolen Treasure ............ 


The a of Sir Launcelot and His Com- 


DRGIOUS 0. 60:5:0:00090:900500 0000000 ens eseeseeses 
Pyle, Katharine, and Laura Spencer Porter. 
SEE Sc. o:tndce0kvsse bs esee tenn ees benies 


Quick, Herbert. The Broken Lance ......... 
Quiller-Couch, Mabel. The Carroll Girls 
Troublesome Ursula ....ccscccccccccccccses 


Raleigh, Walter. Shakespeare ............++. 
Ramsay, Sir W. M. The Cities of St. Paul: 


Their Influence on His Life and Thought 


Rath, E. J. The Sixth Speed .............. 
Ray, Anna Chapin. Day: Her Year in New 

TE 66000 000 40:5.060.000.0060 6600860 805000808 
rT rt ee er 
Raymond, Evelyn. Dorothy Chester ........ 
The Heroine of Roseland ...............-- 


Raymond, George Lansing. The Psychology 


OF FRGPITATION ......cccccccevceccesccooscceces 
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410 
412 
638 
249 


489 

234 
240 
879 


410 


411 


551 
165 


488 
142 
318 


959 


244 













Reade, Charles. Love Me Little, Love Me Long 
Reade, Willoughby. When Hearts Were True 
Reed, Helen Leah. Napoleon’s Young Neigh- 
bor 
Reed, Myrtle. Love Affairs of Literary Men 
Rees, Arthur Dougherty. Columbus . 
The Double Love ee 
Reid, Christian. Princess Nadine 
Reinsch, Paul S. American Legislatures and 
Legislative Methods .......... Coevecccocoee ° 
Remarque Series, The. 2 vols. 
Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, The 
Reminiscences of Walter Crane 
Report of the Librarian of Congress and ‘Re- 
port of the Superintendent of the Library 
Building and Grounds 
Rhead, Louis. Bait Angling for 
Fishes ° 
Rhodes, Harrison. The Flight to Eden ... 
The Adventures of Charles Edward 
Rhodes, W. H. The Case of Summerfield ..... 
Rice, Alice Hegan. Captain June 
Rice, Cale Young. A Night in Avignon .... 
Rice, Harmon Howard. The Life — _ 


Is 
Rice, “Ww allace. 


Year Books 
Rich, Charles Edward. A Voyage with Captain 
Dynami = 
Rich, Edward R. “Comrades Tour 
Richards, Laura E. Grandmother 
Richards, Rosalind. Two ew in the 
Woods 
Richardson, Frank. *"9835 Mayfair Serereusece 
Richardson, W. S. David 
Richmond, Grace S. With Juliet in ‘England 
Richmond, Mary E. The Good Neighbor .... 
Ricketts, C. S. The Art of the Prado ........ 
Rideout, Henry Milner. Admiral’s Light.... 
Riggenbach, Edward. _ Resurrection of 
Jesus e 
Riggs, James Stevenson. “The Message of 
Jesus According to the Gospel of John 
Riley, Alice C. D. The Voyage of the Wish- 
bone Boat 
Riley, James “Whitcomb. 
Gise CID ccccvee 
Morning 
Rives, Amelie. The Golden Rose 
Rives, Hallie Erminie. Satan Sanderson 
Robbins, Edward Rutledge. Plane and — 
Geometry .. 
Roberts, Charles wal QD. 
Snow 
Roberts, Theodore. 
Captain Love 
Robertson, A. T. Epochs in the Life of Jesus 
Robertson, W. Graham. The Baby’s Day Book 
Robins, Elizabeth. Come and Find Me 
The Convert 
Under the Southern Cross 
Robins, Helen J., and Agnes F. Perkins. 
troduction to Rhetoric 
Robinson, John vomnnieds 
position 
Rogers, Charlotte * Boardman. 
Chess 
Rollins, Frank West. 
Man Do? . 
Root, Elihu. 


ment 
Rorer, Sarah Tyson (Mrs.). Mrs. Rorer’s Many 
Ways for Cooking Eggs ............+. jax 


My Best 250 Recipes . 
Rose, John Holland. The Life of Napoleon I. 


Rosengarten, Major Joseph G. French Colon- 
ists and Exiles in the United States ...... 
Rosenkrantz, Baron Palle. The Magistrate's 
Own CaS woccccccccces ‘ 7 
Rosewater, Frank. The Making of a Millen- 
_ nium coeeee 
Ross, Edward A. Sin and Society ........+. 
Royall, William L. A History of Virginia 
Banks and Banking Prior to the Civil War 
Royce, Josiah. The Philosophy of Loyalty... 
Rough, Charles Edward, T. P. Stevenson, Ed- 
win Diller Starbuck, Frank Cramer, George 
E. Myers. Moral Training in Public Schools 
Russell, Anna Virginia. A Story Told by Pins 
Russell, Charles Edward. The Uprising ef the 

Many 
Shei Chatterton ‘ 
Russell, Dora. A Country Sweetheart ...... 


Russell, Florence Kimball. A Woman's Jour- 
ney Through the Philippines .............. 
Ryan, Marah Ellis. Indian Love Letters _ 
ee SE Soo risoenies0ss6unsseneses 


Sage, William. By Right Divine 
Said, Salamah bint. Memoirs of an Arabian 
Princess ° 
St. Francis of Assisi. The Canticle of the Sun 
St. John, Christopher. Ellen Terry 
Sakuri, Tadayoshi. Human Bullets 
Salisbury, William. The Career of a Journalist 
Saltus, Edgar. The Lords of Ghostland ..... 
Sampson, Martin W., and Ernest O. ane. 
Written and Oral Composition 
Sangster, Margaret E. The Queenly Mother.. 
Santa Lucia 
Sargent, Herbert H. The Campaign of Santi- 
ago de C ° 
Saunders, Marshall. Beautiful Joe 
Schaefer, F. W. Diana’s Diary 
Schaff, Morris. The Spirit of Old West Point 
Schauffer, R. H. Thanksgiving ... 
Schauffler, Robert Haven. Through Italy with 
the Poets 
Schechter, S. Studies. in Judaism 
Schillings, C. G. In Wildest Africa 
Sehwartz, Julia A. Beatrice Leigh at College 
Schwed, Hermine. Ted in Mythland 
Scott, Leroy. To Him That Hath 
Scott, Mary Augusta. Bacon's Essays 
Scott, Walter. Ivanhoe 
Scott, William. The Riviera 
Sea Dog of Devon, 
Seawell, Molly E. 
garde 
Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. A Fountain Sealed 
Seltz, Don C. Discoveries in Everyday Europe 
= Garrett. Astronomy with the Naked 
ye 
Severy, Melvin L. Gillette’s Social 
tion 
Seymour, Pliny Berthier. Woodhull 
— Thomas Day. Life in the 


Pe . Pa Robert and Elizabeth. 

the Colonial 

Shakespeare, William. As You Like 
7 Albert. The Outlook for the 


Political Problems of American Development 
Shaw, Bernard. John Bull’s Other Island.... 

Three Plays for Puritans 
Shelley, Henry C. John Harvard — ‘His 

Times 
Shelley, P. B. Letters to E, Hitchener. 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley. The Rivals. . 
Sherman, Ellen Burns. Words to the Wise 

and Others 
Sherwood, Margaret. The Princess Pourquoi 
Shields, 8S. J. A Chevalier of Dixie 
Shippee, Lester Burrell. 

Realists ° 
Sholl, Anna McClure. The Greater Love... 
Shufeldt, B. R. W. The Negro . 

Shurts, J. Van Der Veer. Kedar Kross 
Sidney, Margaret. Five Little Peppers in the 

Little Brown House 
Silberrad, Una L. The Good Comrade 
Simpson, Joseph. Lions 
Sinclair, May. The Helpmate ......... 

The Judgment of Eve oe 
Sinclair, Upton. The Metropolis. eipiarete rete 

The Overman 
Sir Thomas Lawrence 
Sister Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble). 

Tales of Hinduism 
Sladen, Douglas. Queer Things ‘About Persia 
Slaughter, Frances. The One Dog and the 

Others 
Sloper, Allie. Nannie “Waiters 
Slosson, Annie Trumbull. Simples from the 

TE SEE 9.tian 4 06a 4 onnies 400460060006 
Smedley, Constance. The Daughter .......... 
Smith, Abbie N. King Gobbler 
Smith, Anna Harris. Tennyson Calendar .. 
Smith, Arthur H. China and America To-day 
Smith, Bertram T. K. How to Collect Post- 

age "Stamp 8 
Smith, F. Hopkinesa, The Romance of an 

Old-Fashioned Gentleman .........sss.sese 
Smith, Gertrude. Delight ... ° 

Little Girl and Philip ° 
Smith, J. Allen. The Spirit ‘of ‘American. 

Government 





DAMRpm -**hrerArn 


Smith, Joseph Russell. The Story of Iron 


and Steel ........ 
Smith, John Talbot. The Training of a Priest 
Smith, Mary P. Wells. Boys of the Border... 
Smith, Minna Caroline. Red Top Ranch .... 
— © aw — The eereanieetpel of 


Ashore 
Smith, Samuel G. The Industrial Conflict... 
Smith, Wilton Merle. Giving a Man Another 
Chance 4010009 :0.0:0059 0008 500"5 
Smyth, Newman. Passing Protestantism and 
Coming Catholicism 
Snaith, J. C. William Jordan, Jr. ... — 
Snedden, David S. and William H. Allen. 
School Reports and School] Efficiency....... 
Snow, Ellen. The Evolution of Rose ........ 
Snyder, A. W. Through the Forty Days 
Soothill, W. E. A Typical Mission in China 
Southworth, May E. Galahad, Knight Er- 
rant 
101 Oyster Recipes | 
101 Desserts ... ° 
Sowerby, Millicent and Githa. * Childhood _ 
Spargo, John. _ Commonsense of the Milk 
Question 
Sparks, Samuel a 
aue 
Spears, 
States Navy 
Speicher, Jacob. 
in China ... 
Spender, J. A. The Comments of Bagshot.. 
Spinners’ Book of Fiction, The 
Sprigg, Norris C. Sprigs of Poetry 
Stall, Sylvanus. Five Minute Object Sermons 
CO CHEGIOR ccvccce 
Standish, Winn. Jack Lorimer’s Champions 
Stanton, Stephen B. The Essential Life.... 
Starr, Frederick. In Indian Mexico........... 
Stars of Thought from Emerson 
Starvell, Rodolph (Mrs.). Fairies I Have Met 
Stearns, Frank Preston. The Life and Pub- 
lic Services of George Luther Stearns 
Steiner, Edward A. The Mediator 
Stelzle, Charles. Christianity’s Storm Center.. 
Stephens, Robert Neilson, and George Hem- 
bert Westley. Clementina’s Highwayman.. 
Sterling, Sara Hawks. A Lady of King 
UES TE oc 6656: 0-0:66.0000000000640600 
The Queen’s Company .. 
Stevens, Winifred. French Novelists of “To- day 
Stevenson, Burton E. That Affair at Elizabeth 
The Young Train DISPGtcerl «0000000000000 
Stevenson, Burton E. and Elizabeth | sel Days 
and Deeds—Prose 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. 
Youth 
The Sea Fogs 
Stewart, Wentworth F. The Great Commission 
The Master's Touch 
Stewart, Senator William M. Reminiscences 
Stimson, F. J. The American Constitution.. 
Stirling, A. M. W. Coke of Norfolk 
Stories from Chaucer, Morris and Early Eng- 
land 
Stories Retold from “St. Nicholas.” 
Story of Joseph, The 
Stratemeyer, Edward. Dave Porter in the 
Far North 
Defending His Flag 
Treasure Seekers of the Andes 
Stratton-Porter, Gene. At the Foot of the 
Rainbow 
Street, Jullan. My Enemy, the Motor 
Stringer, Arthur. The Woman in the Rain.. 
The Woman in the Rain and Other Poems 
The Under Groove 
Strong, Dr. Augustus Hopkins. 
Theology 
Strong, Josiah. The Challenge of the City 
Stuart, Ruth McEnery. The Woman's Ex- 
change 
Sunbeam Books 
Susan, Countess of Malmesbury. Old Friends 
with New Faces 
Sweetser, Kate Dickinson. 
from Thackeray 
Swift, E. J. Mind in the Making 
Symons, Arthur. The Symbolist Movement in 
Literature 


Tabb, John B. Quips and Quiddits Ques for 
the Qurious 
Taggart, Joseph. Biographical Sketches of 
Prominent American Patriots 
“—— Marion Ames. The Doctor’s Little 
Six Girls and the Tea Room . 
The Daughters of the Little Gray House. . 
Tales of a Small Town 
Talks on Religion ee 
Tanner, J. H. High School CO 
Tarbell, Ida M. He Knew Lincoln .......... 
Tarkington, Booth. His Own People ........ 
Taylor, George. A Virginia Feud ........ coe 
Taylor, Jeremy. The Marriage Ring 
Taylor, Mary Imlay. The Reaping ..... octes 
Taylor, R. Bruce. Ancient Hebrew Literature 
Teasdale, Sara. Sonnets to Duse 2 
Ten Eyck, John C. Government for the People 
Tennant, a The a and the _— 
tures 
Terry, Helen. 
Children 
Thanet, Octave. The Lion’s Share .... 
Thomas, Edward. The Pocket-Book of Poems 
and Songs for the Open Air . 
Thomas, John M. The Christian Faith ‘and. the 
Old Testament 
Thompson, Francis. The Hound of Heaven 
—* William de Forest. The Passing of 
Thoreau’s Selected Works 
Thorne, Guy. The Serf 
Thumbnail Series, The. 
Tibbets, Edgar Alfred. The “Iliad” of Homer 
Tilley, Arthur. Francois Rabelais 
Tipple, Ezra Squier. The Drew Sermons on 
the Golden Text for 1908 
Tittle, Walter. The First Nantucket Tea Party 
Todd, Charles Burr. In Olde New York ...... 
Tolstoy, Leo. Twenty-three Tales 
Tomlinson, Everett T. The Camp-Fire of 
Mad Anthony 
Four Boys in the Land of Cotton....... 
The Fruit of the Desert 
Tompkins, Juliet Wilbor. Dr. e 
Torrence, Ridgely. Abelard and Heloise.... 
Townsend, Charles Wendell. Along the Labra- 
dor Coast . 
Tracy, Louis. 
The Red Year .. 
Train, Arthur. True ‘Stories OE SUG. 0s0s0K0 
Trask, Katrina. In My Lady’s Garden ....... 
Travis, Thomas. The Young Malefactor 
Trevelyan, Sir George O. The History of the 
American Revolution. 3d part 
Trevena, John. Furze the Cruel 
Trewby, Arthur. Healthy Boyhood 
Trine, Ralph Waldo. In the Fire of the Heart 
This Mystical Life of Ours 
Tufts, James Arthur. The Vicar of Wake- 
field and the Deserted Village 
Tuttle, A. H. Mary Porter Gainewell 
Twain, Mark. A Horse’s Tail 
Twenty-third Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry for the Year 1906 
Tybout, Ella Middleton. The Smuggler .... 
Tyler, Lyon Gardiner. Narratives of Early 
Virginia 
Tynan, Katharine. 
four Carols 
For Maisie 
Her Ladyship 


Umphrey, G. W. Spanish Prose Composition 
Underwood, Horace G. The Call of Korea.. 
Upson, Arthur. The Tides of Spring and 
Other Poems 
Upton, Florence K. and Bertha. 
wogg’s Christmas 
Upton, George P. Immensee 
Life Stories for Young People 
Urussov, Prince Serge Dimitriyevich. 
oirs of a Russian Governor 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Vacandard, E. The Inquisition. (Translated 
from the second edition of Bertrand L. Con- 
way) 

Vachell, Horace A. Her Son 

Vance, Louis Joseph. The Black Bag 

Vanderlip, Frank Arthur. Business and Edu- 





Vandewalker, Nina C. 
American Education 
Van Dyke, Henry. Days Off 
The Music Lover 
The Story of the Other Wise Man 
Van Dyke, John C. The Money G 
Van Norden, Charles. Yoland of Idle Isle.. 
Van Norman, Louis E. Poland 
Van Vorst, Marie. The Sentimental Adven- 
tures of Jimmy Bulstrode 
Van Vorst, Mrs. John. The 
dren 
Vaughan, Charles Edwyn. 
volt 
Velvin, Ellen. Wild Animal Celebrities 
Von Hose, Karl. New Testament Parallels in 
Buddhistic Literature 
Von Hutten, Bettina. 


Wade, Mary Hazelton. Building the Nation 
Ten Indian Hunters 
Wad-el-Ward, Gamahliel. Palestine Through 
the Eyes of a Native 
Wagnallis, Mabel. Stars of the Opera 
Walcott, Earle Ashley. The Apple of Discord 
Walford, L. B. The Enlightenment of Olivia 
Walk, Charles E. The Silver Blade 
Walker, Belle M. Handy Book of Card Games 
Wallace, Dillon. The Long Labrador Trail.. 
Ungava Bob 
Walters, E. W. The Cheerful Life 
Walton, George L. Why Worry? 
Ward, A. W. and A. R. Waller. The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature 
Warde, Margaret. Betty Wales, Senior 
Warren, Carro Frances. Little Betty Mari- 
gold and Her Friends 
Warren, Waldo Poudray. 
ness 
Wardle, Jane. The Artistic Temperament .... 
Warner, Anne. Seeing England with Uncle 
John 
Susan Clegg and a Man in the House 
Warner, H. E. The Cricket’s Song 
Washburn, Margaret F. The Animal Mind.... 
Washington, Lee. Syllogisms 
Washington’s Farewell Address 
Wasson, George S. Home from Sea 
Waterman, Nixon. Sonnets of a Budding Bard 
Waters, N. McGee. Heroes and Heroism in 
Common Life 
Watkinson, Dr. The Supreme Conquest and 
Other Sermons 
Frugality in the Spiritual Life, and Other 
Themes for Meditation 
Watson, A. E. Storage Batteries 
Watson, Charles R. In the Valley of the Nile 
Watson, John. God’s Message to the Human 
Soul 
Watson, John. 
Century . 
Watt, Hansard. Myths About Monarchs oe 
Wares, Charles Stokes. The Marriage of Mrs. 
Merlin 


Weathers, John. A Practical Guide to School, 
Cottage, and Allotment Gardening 

Webster, Halton. Primitive Secret Societies.. 

Webster’s New Standard Dictionary 


Wedmore, Frederick. Dream of Provence 
(Orgeas and Miradon) 
Weed, C. M. Wild Flower Families. 
Weikel, Anna Hamlin. Betty Baird’s Ventures 
Weir, Archibald. An Introduction to the His- 
tory of Modern Europe 
Wells, Carolyn. A Vers de Societe Anthology 
Marjorie’s Vacation 
Patty in Paris 
Rainy Day Diversions 
Wells, H. G. New Worlds for Old 
Welsh, Charles. Character Portraits from 
Dickens 
Wendell, Barrett. The France of To-day.... 
Wesselhoeft, Lily F. The Diamond King and 
the Little Man in Gray 
Westrup, Margaret. The Greater Mischief.. 
Weyman, Stanley J. Laid Up in Lavender... 
Wheeler, Helen Maude. An Up-to-date Pauper 
Wherry, Dr. Islam and Christianity in India 
and the Far East 
Whitaker, Herman. The Settler 
Whitcomb, Russell. Comrades Courageous.... 
White, Fred. M. The Midnight Guest 
The Nether Millstone 


The Yellow Face 

The Mystery of the } 

The Five Knots 

White, Stewart Edward 

Camp and Trail 

Whitelock, William Wallace. 

Forth to Battle 

Whiting, Anna Katharine. Glenwood 

Whiting, Lilian. Italy, the Magic Land 

Whiting, Robert Rudd. A Ball of Yarn 

Whitney. Helen Hay. Gypsy Verses 

Who is Who in Insurance . 

Whyte, Christina Gowans. Nina's Career.... 
The Adventures of Merrywink 

Widney, Joseph E. Race Life of the Aryan 
Peoples 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas, and Nora Archibald 
Smith. Pinafore Palace 

Magic Casements 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas. The Old Peabody Pew 

Wilcox, Earley Vernon. Farm Animals 

Wilder, Marshall i Smiling ‘Round 
World 

Wildman, Marian yar r. What Robin Did 
Then 

Wiley, Sara King. >» Coming of Philibert. . 

Willcocks, M. P. A Man of Genius 

Williams, Archibald. How it is Made 

Williams, Elizabeth Otis. Sojourning, 

ping and Studying in Paris 

Williams, H. Noel. Madame 

Her Friends 

Williams, Jesse Lynch. 

Williamson, C. N. and 

Destiny 

Wilson, Augusta Evans. Devota . 

Wilson, Gen. James Harrison. Life ‘of Charles 
A. Dana 

Winslow, William Henry. Sonthern Buds and 
Sons of the War 

Winter, Charles E. Grandon of Sierra 

Winter, U. O. Mexico and Her People of 
To-day 

Winterburn, Rosa V. Methods in Teaching.. 

Wister, Mrs. A. L. The Lonely House 

Wister. Owen. Mother 

The Seven Ages of Washington 

Wit and Humor of Women 

Wither, George. A Christmas Carol 

Wood, Eugene. Folks Back Home 

Wood, Robert Williams. How to Tell the 
Birds from the Flowers 

Woodberry, George E. The Appreciation of 
Literature 

Great Writers 

Woodcox, Benjamin Franklin. Thoughts About 
Human Animals and Other Thoughts (with 
Selected Poems) 

Woodhull, Marianna. 

Lost”’ 

Woodward, Alice B., and Daniel O’Connor. 
The Peter Pan Picture Book 

Woodworth, Ida. In and Around the Isle of 
Purbeck 

Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. ' 

Wright, Hamilton M. A Hand-book of the 
Philippines 

Wright, Harold Bell. 

Hills 

Wright, Mabel Osgood. Birdcraft 

Gray Lady and the Birds 

Wylde, C. How to Collect Continental 
China 

Wyllarde, Dolf. Mafoota 

Wynkoop, James. The Rebellion of Hell.... 


Yardley. Maud H. Sinless 
Yeats, W. B. The Unicorn from the Stars.. 
Yeigh, Frank. Canada 
Yost, Casper S. The Making of a Successful 
Hushand 
The Making of a Successful Wife 
Young, Anne Spottswood. Tell Me a Story 
Series 
Bairnie Books 
Young, Egerton R. The Battle of the Bears 
Young, Filson. The Wagner Stories 


Zogbaum, Rufus F. The Junior Officer of the 
Watch 

Zueblin, Charles. The Religion of a Democrat 

Zwender, Samuel M. Islam 
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The Book News Monthly 


This late July List, made by 


the Wanamaker Book Section, 


Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Alice Mansfield’s Sin or The Power of a 
Woman’s Love. By J. Washington Thomp- 
son. $1.00, postpaid. 

Anne of Green Gables. By L. M. Montgom- 
ery. $1.08, postpaid. 

Brunhilda of Orr’s Island. By William Jasper 
Nicolls. $1.08, postpaid. 

Captain Spink. By Morley Roberts. $1.08. 

Care of Automobiles. By Burt J. Paris. $1 
postpaid. 

Cobbler, The. By 
paid. 

Somedy i Mammon, 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Constitutional Gover: 


ot > leo 
tates. By W OOaTOW 


C 


paid 


paid. 

Critical Miscellanies. By 
postpaid. 

Diana oi Dobson’s. By Cecily H 
postpaid. 

Dissatisfied Soul and a Prophetic 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
paid. 

Door of Darkness, The. By Mavide 
$1.08. 

Edgar Allan Poe. By John Macy. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

Fate’s a Fiddler. By Edwin George Pinkham. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Fifty Years in Wall Street. By Henry Clews. 
$3.00. 

French Classics for English Readers. Vol. II. 
Edited by Adolphe Cohn and Curtis Hidden 
Page. $5.00. 

German Education. By Friedrich Paulsen, Ph. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Gleam O’ Dawn. By Arthur Goodrich. $1.08 
postpaid. 

Great Amulet, The. By Maud Diver. $1.08. 

Halfway House, The. By Maurice Hewlett. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Health and Beauty. By John V. Shoemaker, 
LL. D. $3.00, postpaid. 


Zo 


Do you want Good Health? 
Buy a VIBRATOR 


To do and look your best? 
Buy a VIBRATOR 


To relieve your Rheumatism ? 


Buy a VIBRATOR 


Historic Graves of Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. By Helen W. Ridgely. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Home Memories. By Eli Barber. $1.10, post- 
paid. 


Iliad of the East, The. By Frederika Mac- 
Donald. $1.50. 

Inscriptions of the Nile Monuments. By Gar- 
rett Chatfield Pier. $5.00, postpaid. 

Interpretation of Life, The. By Gerhardt C. 

$3.00, postpaid. 

Jesters, The. By, John N. Raphael. $1.00. 
postpaid. 

Jewellery. By H. Clifford Smith. $7.50 

Julie’s Diary. $1.08, postpaid. 

Lady in the Car, The. By William Le Quews 
$1.08. 

Lady Julia’s Emeralds. By Helen Hester Col- 
vill. $1.08. 

Last Duchess of Belgarde, The. By Molly 
Elliott Seawell. 90 cents, postpaid 

Law of Love, The. By Charles St. Morris. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Liege and the Ardennes. By G, W. T. Omond. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Man of Genius, A. By M. P. Willcocks. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Mary Baker G. Eddy. By Arthur Brisbane. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Motor Days in England. By John M. Dillon. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Motoring Abroad. By Frank Presbrey. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

My Life and My Lectures. By Lamar Fon- 
taine, C. E. $3.00, postpaid. 

Mystery of the Yellow Room, The. By Gas- 
ton Leroux. $1.08, postpaid. 

New “East Lynne,” The. By Clara Morris 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Open Window, The. Told by Barbara. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Paths Crossing. By Maude Clark Gay, $1.08, 
postpaid. 


To be well without Drugs P 
Buy a VIBRATOR 


To cure your Indigestion P 


Buy a VIBRATOR 


To cure all pains instantly P 
Buy a VIBRATOR 


WE SELL ALL GOOD KINDS FROM $1 TO $20 AND UP 
—__ —__— Send for Free Literature 


A. D. COOKE, 910 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bell Phone: ‘‘ Walnut 2093-A ’’ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Montbly. 





a counselor at the bar; 
who would commit a crime?” “No, 
the witness, “but neither do you.” 


Goes 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


wat wee AY | express to you my personal 
¢ ‘} sense of obligation as one of the 
many to whose happiness you 
have contributed by placing 
beautiful books at the command 
of very limited purses? I sup- 
pose I have not expended above ten or twelve 
dollars with you—but I am sure that there 
is no other way in which so little money 
could bring such vast returns in permanent 
possessions that constitute something more 
than just delight. And when | look over 
my little books I cannot but feel that to you 
this joy on the part of the purchaser means 
more than the money they bring—for other- 
wise you would not make such beautiful 
books for such small prices. The beauty of 
your books is that they seem always to be 
the personal possession of the man who buys 
them. You deserve the abiding thanks and 
gratitude of all men who love Beauty and to 
whom it is almost essential that Beauty 
shall be free. 
My New Catalogue—a remarkable piece of bookwork 
in itself—explains this unusual compliment, and is sent 


free on request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
Portland Maine 


APPEARANCES Ort DECEIVE. 
“Look at this man,” 


” 


—In Lighter Vein. 


ANTONY AND HERO 


SIMMIE’ AND SHORT STORIES 


As when a motherwolf to shield her young, 

Braves the intruding lion, by snapping 

And snarling and dodging her light and speedy self, 
About the bulky enemy to keep him 

From the prize the while she summons help. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON. Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


A New Kind of a Book 


Symbol Psychology 


By Rev. Adolph Roeder 
The title sounds abstruse, but the book is so 
far from it that the NEW YORK PRESS says 
of it that it is 
*¢ As fascinating as a good romance.”’ 


“Suggestive and entertaining.’’— 7he /nter-Ocean, 
“ Enjoyable and instructive.””-— 7he Week's Progress. 


It is good summer reading 
$1.50 postpaid 


Our complete book catalogue sent free on request. 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
45 West Coulter Street Philadelphia 


said Recorder Goff when 
“does he look like one 
replied 


The Man of Galilee 


A New Enquiry 


By George R. Wendling 
Library Edition, 8x5, Cloth, - Price, $1.00 
From same plates as the fine Maplehurst Edition 
At all booksellers, or sent prepaid by the publishers on 
receipt of price. Only so copies are left of the 
Maplehurst Edition, 9 x 6, price, $3.00. 

A mighty message. The author writes brilliantly. 
His descriptive passages are fascinating. The work de- 
serves a place in every library.—Baltimore—The Sun. 

An exceedingly important contribution to the best 
literature of the time. It will do more than any other 
modern book to quicken and intensify belief in truth. 
— Boston—Journal of Education. 

Usual discounts to the trade. 


OLCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Home Office - - Charlestown, W. Va. 
Our Washington office is discontinued, 


Boston SWEARING. 


Occasionally Boston swears—even feminine 
Boston. Not long since things went wrong with 
Dorothy, aged six, and after prolonged self- 
control she exclaimed, with the air of one who 
is going to the bad and who knows it: 

“Ain't! Got! Kind of! There, that’s just 
the way I feel!” 

Harper’s Magazine. 


Biography and Genealogy of Great Interest 
Descendants of Samuel Allen of Windsor, Conn., 1640-1907, 
including Gen. Ethan Allen of Vermont fame, and all his 
descendants. Illustrated, full index, cloth; 303 pp., 8vo. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid. Order from the compiler and publisher, 
ORRIN PEER ALLEN, Palmer, Mass. 
(Mention this Magazine.) 


AN ARTIST PRAISES HIS FAVORITE PAPER 
SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER and 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, 
writing from Bushey to the Editor of ** Public 
Opinion,’’ says, on February llth, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how 
your paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in 
my life, Although I read a great deal, I find it impossi- 
ble to keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that 
is going on around me, which can only be gathered 
from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the 
assurance that I miss nothing which would be of use to 
me in the train of thought upon which I may just be 
engaged, and seldom does a weekly issue of PUBLIC 
OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some useful 
suggestion. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all 
praise, for it gives one the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going to the devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success 
with your paper, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Husert von HERKOMER. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 
Edited by Percy L. Parker, Every Friday, Twopence 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
information by means of a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record 
the ideas and activities which make for religious, politi- 
cal, and social progress, 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any news- 
agent or bookstall, or will be sent Post Free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s, 
104,; and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum, Orders 
should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
Specimens FREE on Application 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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SCHOOLS 





St. Agnes’ School for Girls 


Preparation for leading colleges. Also advanced course, with 
diploma. Gymnasium training and outdoor life. Well- 
equipped laboratories. Strong music department. Catalogue. 


Miss SEABURY, Head of School 


Bishop DOANE, President Board of Trustees, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE and SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of 
eleven acres. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Elocution and Domestic Science. Golf and other 
out-doorsports. Healthful location; artesian water. 
Terms reasonable. Address 


MR. and MRS. S. N. BARKER, Principals 
Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 


“Madame,” replied the captain, “a ship, as you 
know, is feminine, and if she wants to roll, I 
fear that I can no more stop her than I could 
help coming here when you wished to see me.” 

It was a naive bit of flattery directed at her 
weakest point, and despite the green tinge of her 
complexion that foretold an immediate attack of 
mal de mer, the woman smiled. 

“Very well, sir,’ she faintly murmured, clos- 
ing her eyes, “let—let her roll.” 


| 
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Miss Dana’s School 
For Girls Morristown, N. J. 


Located in one of the most beautiful suburban 
towns in the country. Graduating course. Music, 
Art, Languages. Certificate admits to leading col- 
leges. Gymnasium, tennis, basket ball. Special 
instruction in Expression and use of speaking voice. 
Terms, $900. Opens Sept. 30. For circular and 
book of views apply to 


MISS LOUISE L. NEWELL, PRINCIPAL. 


At Least He Hap Wit. 


Dr. Oliver Johnson, the eminent lecturer, pub- 
licist and editor, was traveling through the min- 
ing district of Pennsylvania when he encoun- 
tered an old Irishman turning a windlass which 
hauled up ore out of the shaft. His hat was 
off and perspiration was streaming down his 
face. “Don’t you know you will injure your 
brain if you expose it in that manner?” asked 
Johnson. The Irishman wiped his face with his 
arm, and answered, “Do you think I’d be doing 
the like of this all day if I had any brains?” 


Ideas. —In Lighter Vein. 


HOME STUDY COURSES | 


Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 

Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard ; German, by Prof. McLouth, of New 
York University ; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh, of Stevens Institute; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig, of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common School Branches. An eminent AtBERT G. HARKNESS, M. A. 
specialist is in charge of every department. Professor of Latin 

Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time, and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention 1s given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand, they are not required to complete the study in any given time. ‘They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 

Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corre- 
spondence schools have to offer is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 


JOHN F. GENUNG, Pu. D. 
Professor of English 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





NEW NOVELS 45c. 


By Mail 55c. 


NEVER PUBLISHED BEFORE 


NOT REPRINTS 


Entertaining novels, recently published, are made the same as the $1.08 novels, cloth 


bound and illustrated. 


THE GATES OF LIFE 


By BRAM STOKER 


Author of “ Dracula,” 


“Miss Betty,” etc. 


One of “‘ Bram Stoker’s”’ stories that will appeal most strongly to his former readers. 


THE POWERS AND MAXINE 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.’’ 

The Boston Herald says: ‘‘The work is 
replete with nerve-trying situations and pro- 
claimed by competent critics to be the most 
dramatic novel ever written by these famous 
authors.”’ 


ALADDIN OF LONDON 
By MAX PEMBERTON 
Author of “ The Gold Wolf.” 
The New York Globe says: ‘* This is an 
extraordinary story, full of mystery and sen- 
sation.”’ 


THE LOVE THAT PREVAILED 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
Author of “The Jessamy Bride.” 
The Chicago Evening Post says: ‘‘ F. Frank- 
fort Moore’s stirring novel of Cornish life is an 
enthralling story. Do not miss it.’ 


HILLRISE 
By W. B. MAXWELL 


Author of “ Vivien,”’ “* The Guarded Flame,” 
“The Ragged Messenger,” etc. 


The Milwaukee Daily News says: ‘‘ Hillrise 
is a strong, virile, intensely exciting plot.” 


THE IRON LORD 
By S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of “‘ The Stickit Minister,”’ etc. 
The Mobile Register says: ‘‘ The Iron Lord 
is easily the masterpiece of Crockett’s long 
list of romances.” 


THE MAN IN THE BASEMENT 
By BARON ROSENKRANTZ 
(Denmark's greatest writer) 
Author of “ Royal Love,” “‘ The Widow,” etc. 
The Denver Times says: ‘‘A keen, sustain- 
ing, baffling mystery novel.” 


IN MARY’S REIGN 
By BARONESS ORCZY 


Author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel,”’ 
“A Son of the People,”’ etc. 


**In Mary’s Reign abounds in the strongest, 
most exciting action, and is full of the rich 
flavor of the period.” 


THE FORBIDDEN ROAD 
By MARIA ALBANES! 


Author of “ Susannah and One Other,” 
“Love and Louisa,” etc. 


The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘ To the first 
class belongs Maria Albanesi’s clear cut, en- 
tertaining and artistic story.” 


THE MASTER CRIMINAL 
By SIDNEY PATERNOSTER 


Author of “‘ The Motor Pirate,"’ “‘ The Lady 
of the Blue Motor,” etc. 


Love, mystery, adventure, are the keynotes 
of Mr. Paternoster’s latest novel. 


MY LOST SELF 
By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 


Author of “By Right of Sword,” 
“By Wit of Woman,” etc. 


The circumstances are original, the plot 
powerful, the love interest intense, the scenes 
are more romantic than any of his previous 
books. 


THE PAUPER OF PARK LANE 
By WM. Le QUEUX 
Author of “The Closed Book,”’ ‘‘The Czar’s Spy,’’ etc. 
Mystery story replete with sustained action, 
romance and compelling climaxes. 


THE FOUR PHILANTHROPISTS 
By EDGAR JEPSON 


Author of “‘ The Admirable Tinker,’’ 
** Lady Noggs’ Peeress,’’ etc. 


A brilliant satire, bubbling with fun and 
alive with unique situations. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


PARIS 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Novels Rarely Found at 25c and 30c Each 


All cloth bindings, and in fresh, perfect condition, as they come from 


the publishers. 


Novels that usually sell for 75c to $1.08. 


Nearly 100 titles in this fine assortment of popular fiction by favorite 
Many of them were among the best sellers of recent years. 


novelists. 


25 Cent Novels, 


GUMPTION. A story cf modern newspaper 
life. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. Illustrated. 
THE HUNDREDTH ACRE. A detective 
story. By John Camden. 

THE STORM OF LONDON. A social rhap- 
sody. By F. Dickberry. 

THE NEWELL FORTUNE. A tale of tainted 
money. By Mansfield Brooks. 
THE LATE RETURNING. 

Williams. 

PLAYERS AND VAGABONDS. Nine 
short stories, in dramatic texture. By Viola 
Roseboro. 

THE STORY OF KING SYLVAIN AND 
QUEEN ANNIE. By Margaret Sherwood. 
Illustrated. 

THE PRICE OF YOUTH. By M. Williams. 
BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE. By Sarah Grand, 
author of ‘““The Heavenly Twins.’’ Illustrated 
by A. I. Keller. 

THE GOLDEN HOUSE. By Charles Dudley 
Warner, author of ‘‘A Little Journey in the 
World.”’ Illustrated. 

FOR LOVE OR CROWN. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. Illustrated. 

THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. A novel. 
I. Zangwill. Illustrated. 

THE PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER. 

Anna Farquhar. 

LIZETTE. Astory of the Latin Quarter. 
Edward Marshall. Illustrated. 

A NEW PAOLA AND FRANCESCA. A 
novel. By Annie E. Holdsworth. 


30 Cent Novels, 


UNDER THE ARCH. By 
Somerset. 

THE EAGLE’S SHADOW. By James Branch 
_Cabell. Illustrated. 

THE INVISIBLE BOND. By Eleanor Tal- 
bot Kinkead. With double frontispiece in 
colors by C. Allan Gilbert. 

THE SPUR, OR THE BONDAGE OF KIN 
SEVERNE. The story of a New Zealand 
sheep shearer. By G. B. Lancaster. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN PERFECTION. By 
Mary T. D. Barton. 

THE HOUSE OF EGREMONT. A romance 
of loyalty and love. By Molly Elliott Seawell. 


By Margery 


By 
By 


By 


Lady Henry 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


by Mail 37 Cents 


THE WORLDINGS. By Leonard Merrick. 
SCARLETT OF THE MOUNTED. By 
Marguerite Merington. Illustrated. 

THE HUMAN TOUCH. A tale of the great 
Southwest. By Edith M. Nicholl. Illustrated 
by Charles Copeland. 

THE PRESIDENT OF QUEX. A woman's 
club story. By Helen M. Winslow. Illustrated. 
RUSSELL RYDER. By David Bruce Conk- 
lin. Five full-page and numerous text illustra- 
tions. 

THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING GILL. 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton. Illustrated. 
THE CLEANSING OF THE LORDS. By 
Harold Wintle. 

STROLLING PLAYERS. A harmony of 
contrasts. By C. M. Yonge and C. R. Cole- 
ridge. 

THE STAND-BY. A strong temperance story. 
By Edmund P. Dole. 

THE GOLDEN FLOOD. The story of a 
panic that was precipitated in Wall street by a 
young man with a limitless supply of wealth. 
By Edwin Lefevre. Four illustrations. 
LOVE, THE FIDDLER. By Lloyd Osbourne 
PAPA BOUCHARD. By Molly Elliott 
Seawell. Illustrated by William Glackens. 
PHILBRICK HOWELL. A novel by Albert 
Kinross. 

THE WING OF LOVE. By Katharine M. 
C. Meredith. 

ANDREA. By Karin Michaelis. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by John Nilsen Laurvik. 


by Mail 42 Cents 


THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC. A novel. 
By Samuel Merwin. 

THE MISDEMEANORS OF NANCY. By 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. 


THE SEARCH. A Story of fhe old frontier. 
By E. P. Weaver. Illustrated. 


THE SIEGE OF YOUTH. A story of San 
Francisco. By Francis Charles. 

THE VON BLUMERS. By Thomas 
Masson. Illustrated. 

A WOMAN’S HEART. Manuscripts found 
in the papers of Katharine Peshconet and edited 
by her executor, Olive Ransom. 


i. 


NEW YORK 


Whew writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthiy. 








CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS THAT 
EVERY ONE SHOULD HAVE 


Famous Medleys of Famous Songs, with Piano Accompaniment, 
By Mail 45 cents 


35 cents. 
Contains : 


Airs of Our Country— 
Medley of patriotic songs—Dixie, March- 
ing Thru Georgia, Maryland, Red, White 
& Blue & others. 


Campus Ditties— 

Medley of college songs—a few of the 
well-known songs—Dear Evalina, Forty- 
nine Bottles, Good-Night Ladies, My 
Bonnie, Quilting Party, etc. 


Echoes of the Opera— 

Medley of operatic melodies—airs from 
Aida, Carmen, Faust, Countess d’Hoff- 
mann, Rigoletto, Mignon, I! Trovatore, 
etc. 


Favorite French Songs— 

Medley of French airs, including La 
Sorella, Petite Tonkonoise, Valse Bleue, 
Chimes of Normandy, Rose Mouse, March 
des Petits Pierrots, etc. 


THE MOST POPULAR PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
THE MOST POPULAR DANCE FOLIO. 
THE MOST POPULAR OPERATIC COLLECTION. 


Homestead Melodies— 

Medley of familiar home songs—Mock- 
ing Bird, My Old Kentucky Home, 
Swanee River, Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep & others. 

Love Songs of Olden Days— 

Medley of Sentimental Songs. A few 
well-known ones—Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes, Mona, Love's Old Sweet Song, 
Beauty's Eyes, In the Gloaming, Then 
You'll Remember Me, etc. 

Songs of the Fatherland— 

Medley of German Home Songs with 
English & German words—a few—Lorelei, 
Lauterbach, Ach Wie ist’s Moeglich dann, 
Hi-Le, Hi-Lo, Verlassen binich, Stille Nacht, 
Heilige Nacht, Wacht am Rhein, etc. 

Strains from Killarney— 

Medley of Irish airs—consisting of Come 
Back to Erin, Killarney, Garry Owen, 
Rory O'More, St. Patrick’s Day & many 
others. 


Price, 50 cents; by mail, 63 cents 
Price, 50 cents; by mail, 63 cents 
Price, 50 cents; by mail, 63 cents 


THE MOST POPULAR 4-HAND COLLECTION. Price, 50 cents; by mail, 63 cents 


THE MOST POPULAR HOME SONGS. 
THE MOST POPULAR NATIONAL SONGS. 
THE MOST POPULAR LOVE SONGS. 
THE MOST POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS. 

SONGS OF ALL COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA SONGS. 


Price, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents 
Price, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents 

Price, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents 
Price, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents 

Price, $1.10; by mail, $1.35 

Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.40 


FAMOUS SONGS. Paper, $1.13, by mail, $1.28; Cloth, $1.88, by mail, $2.11 
OPERA SONGS. Paper, $1.13, by mail, $1.28; Cloth, $1.88, by mail, $2.11 
SWEETHEART SONGS. Board Binding, 75 cents; by mail, $1.00 


ORATORIO SONGS. 
SACRED SONGS. 


Paper, $1.13, by mail, $1.28; Cloth, $1.88, by mail, $2.11 
Paper, $1.13, by mail, $1.28; Cloth, $1.88, by mail, $2.11 


GEORGE ROSEY’S UNIVERSAL PIANO SELECTIONS 
Containing Home Songs, American National Airs, Irish Airs, Gospel Melodies, College 
Songs, Opera Airs. Arranged by Rosey for Piano. Price, 20 cents; mail, 25 cents 


Two Books of Instruction now being generally used 
PRACTICAL METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE. By Max H. Baker 
Flexible binding, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents 


PAUL ENOS’ PRACTICAL METHOD FOR THE BANJO. Price, 57 cts; by mail, 64 cts. 


Address Sheet Music Department 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


- PHILADELPHIA 





“che Bibrlo 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (434 x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


PROSPECTUS 


O bring together the posies of other 
men, bound by a thread of one’s 
own choosing, is the simple plan of 

the editor of The Bibelot. In this way 
those exotics of Literature which might not 
immediately find a way to wider reading 
are here reprinted, and, so to speak, resown 
in fields their authors never knew. 

The Bibelot does not profess to exploit 
the new forces and ferment of fin de siecle 
writers; it offers the less accessible “things 
that perish never,”—lyrics from Blake, 
Villon’s ballads, Latin Student songs,— 
literature, once possessed, not easily for- 
gotten of men. 

Besides this, to more widely extend the 
love of exquisite literary form, it must be 
shown by example that choice typography 
and inexpensiveness need not lie far apart. 

That there is the most intimate connec- 
tion between literature and the printed 
page isatruism. It remains a fact that 
nothing on the lines of The Bibelot has so 
far been attempted in a regular monthly 
issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

yer hae for 1908 are now 75 cents in 
advance, postpaid, and are taken for the 
complete year only. After October 1 the 

price will be advanced to $1.00 net. Foreign 

subscriptions, including Canada, are 25 cents 

additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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- BOOK: PLATES-Ovr:- prec 


AMERICAN ENGRAVING C0. 


INCORPORATE 


DESIGNERS ILLVSTRATORS ENGRAVERS 
728 SANSOM STREET-PHILA-PA- 


A PgErsonaAL DEMONSTRATION. 


Chatting in leisurely fashion with Prince Bis- 
marck in Berlin Lord Russell asked the Chan- 
cellor how he managed to rid himself of im- 
portunate visitors whom he could not refuse to 
see, but who stuck like burrs when once ad- 
mitted. 

“Oh,” replied Bismarck, “I have my easy es- 
cape. My wife knows people of this class very 
well, and when she is sure there is a bore here 
and sees him staying too long she manages to 
call me away on some plausible pretext.” 

Scarcely had he finished speaking when the 
Princess Bismarck appeared at the door. “My 
dear,” she said to her husband, “you must come 
at once and take your medicine; you should 
have taken it an hour ago.” 

Good Stories from The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


CLEANING BY 


Vacuum and Compressed Air 
ON OR OFF THE FLOOR 


AUTOMATIC 
CARPET CLEANING & MANF’G CO. 


1208 Chestnut Street 
633-635-637 North Broad Street 


RUGS “yc: cic” CARPETS 
Your Old 
Send for Booklet Established 1875 
CLEANED SCOURED DYED 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 15 





ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


THE 


STANDARD | 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, Sec’ty. 


WE COVER 
THE FIELD 


OF 


DESIGNING, ZINC ETCH- 
INGS, HALF-TONES, THREE 
AND FOUR-COLOR PROC. 
ESS HALF-TONES, EMBOS- 
SING DIES AND BRASS 
STAMPS 


No order is too large for our 
capacity nor too small to receive 
careful attention. Prompt and sat- 


isfactory service guaranteed 


PHOTO-CHROMOTY?E 
ENGRAVING C0. 


218-226 South Eleventh Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOTH PHONES 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Montbly. 
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INSURANCE TO COVER AGAINST 
LOSS ON BAGGAGE 


Railway tickets disclaim liability on the personal effects of 
passengers for any amount over $150-—sometimes less---and 
the loss of baggage is followed by long delay and endless 
wrangling, which reduce the total amount which the railways 
pay in a year, because people get tired fighting. 


Hotel keepers and boarding house keepers are under no 
obligation to reimburse you for loss in case your baggage is 
burned up. 


It is part of my business to secure policies of insurance on 
baggage of every kind. The policies are liberal, clear in their 
terms and pay almost immediately in case of loss or injury. 


Insurance of this sort is not expensive. 


ROBERT M. COYLE 423 wa.nut street 


INSURANCE BROKER PHILADELPHIA 


Summer Time 


Porch Time 


This is the time people live outdoors, so to speak, 

the home is turned inside out, the porches are fur- 

nished with rockers, settees, decorative plants, etc., and 
upon the floors are spread the fresh, clean and sanitary 


CREX GRASS RUGS 


giving thet cool and inviting atmosphere that affords solid comfort 
even in the most sultry days. 
This same air of coolness and restfulness which prevails on the porch can be enjoyed 
throughout the entire house by covering your floors with CREX CARPETS or RUGS. 
CARPETS-—plain and striped effects, in all widths. 
RUGS—all sizes, in a large variety of designs. 
Avoid imitations: Look for the CRESS trademark 
For sale at all up-to-date Department, Furniture and Carpet Stores. 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY 377 Broadway, New York City 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. [Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. : : - BOSTON 
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BOOK LABELS Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


If you are interested in book labels, send a . 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 quality of stationery for 
bookish designs, any of these printed with your 
name as follows :—$2. 100, $3.25—200, $4.75 


sae S003, so. their correspondence, should inquire for 

pe. ll, eas SEEEEECAM BOOT — Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
COMPANY Sold by all Station i i 

No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia y m & o wey 


tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
Takinc Mamma At Her Worp. supplied to the trade by 


Mother: “Ethel, you naughty child, what have 
you been doing to make Charlie cry so?” _ Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Ethel: “I’ve only been sharing my cod-liver 


oil with him, mamma. You said it was so nice.” 
Good Stories from The Ladies’ Home Journal. Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Give Your 
Books 
N. W. Cor. s0th Individuality 
ompiercig] «© Oe >- F ee Oe ae see 


tiveness of the volumes and 


When Quality Counts We Get The Order 


protects them when in 


° jon temporarily. Our 
Photo-F ngraving (0. E: Us x fn deen and ence 


ily coat-of-arms can be incor- 
porated. A most acceptable 


: ° Wiite for designs, prices and 
samples, 
Philadelphia CONVERSE PRINTING COMPANY 
422 FIRST AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Under a 
pring Suit 


a Paris model Heather- 
bloom Petticoat gives 
that undertone of rich 
elegance dear to every 


woman’s heart. 


Looks like Silk 
Swishes like Silk 
Wears like Tron 


New French stripes and designs, ruffled 
and silk embroidered, with all the attrac- 
tions of the silk garment and none of its 
faults. Don’t crack—conform closely to 
the figure and— 

At less than half the price of silk. 

Shown at all the best stores. Colors 
and shades to match or harmonize with 
every gown. 

This Label 
gt20m 
NEATH 
TRADE maRnKk 
in the Waisthand 


By the yard at the lining counter, in 150 shades— 
40 cents. Has no equal for drop skirts and linings. 


One quality only—with “Heatherbloom” in every 
yard. Send jor booklet. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
New York—CGhicago 
Makers of Hydegrads Fabric 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Fiction Just Jasued 


FENNEL AND RUE 
By WILLIAM Dean HoweL1s. A novel of the lighter phases cf society. The people cccury 
different altitudes in leisure metropoliten life, and they are pictured with every delight of 
Mr. Howells’s fine imagination. Wlustraticnsin Sezia, Crown 8vo. Cloth . - $150 
THE LAND OF THE LIVING 
By MaUDE RADFORD WARREN. A remance of love and the busy Americen life of to-day—of 
ideals and of working them out in the world of reality—above all, a throbbing stcry of real 
people. With frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth . ‘4 : - J ‘ . $2.50 
THE BARRIER 
By REx Beasca. It is a big novel—no problem, no preaching, no pation test a big, 
daring love story of Alaska. The critics say it is even better than “‘ The Spoilers.” THE 


BARRIER is the one novel that everybody will read this summer—and in the promise of 
— of politics such a diverting story is refreshing. Striking picturesin colors. Cloth. 
it 8vo . . . . . e . 


THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS: 
Mary KE. WILKINS FREEMAN. ‘It helps to reveal the secrets of Life,” exclaimed a woman | 


. ° é $1.50 


this novel. It is that sert of a story. man and his wife in a New aye village come 
into the property of an elderly cousin, who disiuherits her own daughter so doing. 
child, Rose Fletcher, is one of the rare types Mrs. Freeman draws so truly, with dignity, 
refinement, and breadth of character. A mystery involves everybody to the end. With 
frontispiece. Cloth . ‘ ‘ ° : ° j ‘3 : $1.50 
R. J.’s MOTHER and Some Other People 
MarGaret Deranp. In these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her tender, 
truthful genius. As for “ R. j.’s Mother,” the author never more successfully wrought a 
story ee such deep and simple elements—two lives that have suffered and come 
together seve the common experience of love. The reader will find himself face to face 
here with the big things of life that find their way into common experience. Illustrated. 
Post 8ro. Cloth, ; , : j : ; 4 > 4 ‘ . $t.50 
SIR RICHARD ESCOMBE 
By Max PEMBERTON. They area likable lot, these courteous fighting-men and winsome, 
prankish women of the Georgian era. The novel is a delightful chapter out of picturesque 
esterday—but with the nearness of reality you feel for your neighbors to-day. Lady ty 
a flesh-and-blood heroine, while there is a touch of genuine fun all through the character of 
stupid, honest, gallant Sir Richard Escombe. With Frontispiece. Cloth. ‘ . $1.50 
KING SPRUCE 
By HormMan Day. Reality is the keynote of this big new novel—a dashing, healthy story, 
breathing the vigor of its scene—the woods of Maine. This realm of King vibra 
with the rushing life—and life means strife—of the struggles with logs and lumber barons. A 
plucky young man, in love with the daughter of the chief cf those barons, fights his fight 
amid the of drifting snow, rushing and veckless men. Pictures in colors. Cloth, 
Post 8vo. ‘ 4 ; : f . ; : < . $1.50 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 
By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. We donot publish plays, but here is a drama so great, so com- 
pelling, $0 reverent, so akin to all the beautiful and permanent things in life that it is more 
han a play, more than a novel, more than a mere book. According to the critics, ‘‘ Notin a 
lifetime has such a wonderful play been created”—and—it reads as well as it acts. Illus- - 
trated. Post 8vo. Cloth é . . . ‘ . ‘ . 5 $1.25 
THE GOLDEN LADDER 
By MARGARET PoTTER. Dedicated to “the wives of American business men.’’ It is a 
pulsating modern drama of the gold hunger of the egy reer ambitious. However, itis 
not a sermon—it is a story, and a good one. Cloth. Post Svo. - $ : .  §i-g0 
THE GOLDEN ROSE 
By AMELIE Rives. The theme of “ The Golden Rose”’ he Atentely seats An exquisite, 
exotic woman is dominated by a mystical belief concerning the highest relation of lovers, 
which denies for herself, at least, the fulfilment of love in marriage. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 





Nein Works of Importance 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED EVE 
a thn shah P. ada egy ot here us little book on yokes for us who want to iar 4 
n things about the stars. No telescopes, no nowledge required—a 
reads Tike a novel—only better. With many charts and il tions. * Net, $1.40 
THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 
By Sangin a ylraenon R. pena yas dy - spirited Beem saonttiee! bere «by sues: ralih 
degen.erat rough corrupt usage. A spoken language not only does nge, but should 
change. Gilttop. Untrimmed edge. Price. . : ‘ ‘ : Net, $1.50 
HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 
By Dr. Jonn D. QuacKkENBOS, A.M. Mental healing is one of the most vital problemsto-day. 
Assistance, both careful and authoritative, will be found inthis bvok. Itisin direct line with 
the great movement for mental treatment and suggestion. Cloth. 8vo. 333 pages Vi, $2 00 
QUICKSTEPS THROUGH SCANDINAVIA 
By S G. Bayne. Only an American man of affairs could observe Northern Europe with fuch 
shrewd eyes and talk about it with such sharp and kindly humor. Incidentally there is much 
substantial information. Illustrated from Photographs Collected by the Author. Pictorial 
Cloth Cover. ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ i ‘ f ‘ # ‘ Net, $1.25 
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Fiction Just Issued 
FENNEL AND RUE 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELIS. A novel of the lighter phases cf society. The people cccury 
different altitudes in leisure metropoliten life, and they are pictured with every delight cf 
Mr. Howells’s fine imagination. Ilustraticnsin Sepia. Crown 8vo. Cloih . - $1.50 
THE LAND OF THE LIVING 
By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN. A rcemance of love and the busy American life of to-day—of 
ideals and of working them out in the world of reality—above all, a sstepetate stery of real 
people. With frontispiece, Post Svo. Cloth . . : ‘ ° . $1.50 
THE BARRIER 
By REx BeEacH. It is a big novel—no problem, no preaching, no politics—just a big, 
daring love story of Alaska. The critics say it is even better than ‘“ The Spoilers.’’ THE 
BARRIER is the ore novel that everybody will read this summer—and in the promise of 
a surfeit —- such a diverting story is refreshing. ow pictures in colors. Cloth. 
Post 8vo ; : ° ° ° ° ; $1.50 
THE SHOULDERS ‘OF ATL AS. 
By Mary E. WILKINS FREEMAN. “It helps to reveal the secrets of Life,’ exclaimed a woman 
of this novel. It is that sert ofastory. A man and his wife in a New England village come 
into the property of an elderly cousin, who disinherits her own daughter by so doing. This 
child, Rose Fletcher, is one of the rare types Mrs. Freeman draws so truly, with dignity, 
refinement, and breadth of character. A mystery involves ere. to the end. With 
frontispiece. Cloth . ° . . > $1.50 
R. J.’s MOTHER and Some Other People 
By MARGARET DELAND. In these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her tender, 
truthful genius. As for ‘‘R.J.’s Mother,” the author never more successfully wrought a 
story containing such deep and simple elements—two lives that have suffered and come 
together through the common experience of love. The reader will find himself face to face 
here with the big things of life that find their way into common experience. Illustrated. 
Post 8ro. Cloth, ; , ; F ; ° ° ° ° é ° $1.50 
SIR RICHARD ESCOMBE 
By MAX PEMBERTON. They area likable lot, these courteous fighting-men and winsome, 
prankish women of the Georgianera. The novel is a delightful chapter out of picturesque 
yesterday—but with the nearness of reality you feel for your neighbors to-day. Lady Kitty 
is a flesh-and-blood heroine, while there is a touch of genuine fun all through the character of 
stupid, honest, gallant sir Richard Escombe. With Frontispiece. Cloth. cs x $1.50 
KING SPRUCE 
By HOLMAN Day. Reality is the keynote of this big new novel—a dashing, healthy story, 
breathing the vigor of its scene—the woods of Maine. This realm of King Spruce vibrates 
with the rushing life—and life means strife—of the struggles with logs and lumber barons. A 
plucky young man, in love with the daughter of the chief cf those barons, fights his fight 
amid the perils ot drifting snow, ae logs andieckless men. Pictures in colors. Cloth, 
Post 8vo. . ° ° é $1.50 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOU SE 
By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. Wedonot publish plays, but here is adrama so great, socom- 
pelling, so reverent, so akin to all the beautiful and permanent thingsin life that it is more 
than a play, more than a novel, more than a mere book. According tothe critics, ‘‘ Notin a 
lifetime has such a wonderful play been created’”—and—it reads as well as it acts. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo. Cloth ; . é ° ° : ‘ ° $ $1.25 
THE GOLDEN LADDER 
By MARGARET POTTER. Dedicated to ‘the wives of American business men. It is a 
pulsating modern drama of the gold hunger of the ey s ambitious. However, itis 
not a sermon—it is a story, anda good one. Cloth. Post 5vo. . ° . tae 
THE GOLDEN ROSE 
By AMELIE Rives. The theme of ‘The Golden Rose”’ isdelicately emotional An exquisite, 
exotic woman is dominated by a mystical belief concerning the highest relation of lovers, 
which denies for herself, at least, the fulfilment of love in marriage. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1. 25 


Nein Works of Importance 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED EVE 
By GARRETT P. SERViSS. At last here isa little book on astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. No telescopes, no special knowledge — and it 
reads like a novel—only better. With many charts and illustrations. Net, $1.40 
THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 
By PROFESSOR THOMAS R. LoUNSBURY. A spirited and practical book,denying that English 
is dege..erating through corrupt usage. A spoken ae not only does change, but should 
change. Gilttop. Untrimmed edges. Price. ° ° ° ° Net, $1.50 
HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 
By Dr. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M. Mental healing is one of the most vital problems to-day. 
Assistance, both careful and authoritative, will be found inthis book. Itisin direct line with 
the great movement for mental treatment and suggestion. Cloth. 8vo. 333 pages Net, $2 00 
QUICKSTEPS THROUGH SCANDINAVIA 
By S G. BAYNE. Only an American man of affairs could observe Northern Europe with such 
shrewd eyes and talk about it with such shasp and kindly humor. Incidentally there is much 
substantial information. Illustrated from Photographs Collected ih the Author. Pictorial 
Cloth Cover. ; 7 Net, $1.25 
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